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Father’s Sunday at Home 


Ou week-day mornings Father had gone 
to work when you came down stairs, but 
on Sunday mornings when you awoke, a 
trifle earlier, if anything — 

‘Father !”’ 

Silence. 

“Father!” a little louder. 

Then a sleepy ‘“‘ Yes.” 

‘We want to get up.” 

“It isn’t time yet. You children go to 
sleep.” 

You waited. Then— 

‘Father, is it time yet? 

“No. You children lie still.” 

So you and Lizbeth, wide-awake, whis. 
pered together ; and then, to while away 
the time while Father slept, you played 
Indian, which required two little yells 
from you to begin with (when the In. 
dian You arrived in your war-paint), 
and two big yells from Lizbeth to end 
with (when the Paleface She was being 
scalped). 

Then Father said it was ‘‘no use,” and 
Mother took a hand. You were quiet 
after that, but it was yawny lying there 
with the sun so high. You listened. 
Not a sound came from Father and 
Mother’s room. You rose cautiously, you 
and Lizbeth, in your little bare feet. 
You stole softly across the floor. The 
door was a crack open, so you peeked in, 
your face even with the knob and Liz 
beth’s just below. And then at one and 
the same instant you both said ‘‘ Boo!” 
and grinned ; and the harder you grinned 
the harder Father tried not to laugh, 
which was a sign that you could scramble 
into bed with him, you on one side and 
Lizbeth on the other, cuddling down 
close while Mother went to see about 
breakfast. 

It was very strange, but while it had 
been so hard to drowse in your own bed, 
the moment you were in Father’s you did 
not want to get up at all. Indeed, 
was Father who wanted to get up first, 
and it was you who cried that it was not 
time. 

Week-days were always best for most 
things, but for two reasons Sunday was 
the best day of all. One reason was 
Sunday dinner. The other was Father. 
—Harper'’s Magazine for Septembr. 





Lie Awake Nights? 
A Simple, Pleasant Remedy. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate taken just before re- 
tiring quiets the nerves, nourishes the body and in- 
duces refreshing sleep. Itsupplies the needed brain 
and nerve food 
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THEO LOGICAL _ 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens os 24th, 1902. 
HARTFORD Thorough training for Coliege 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Special courses in Missions _ : SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Apply 
Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford, ing 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York 


The next term will begin Wednesday, 
1902. The Faculty will meet for the 
Students in the President’s room at 9.30 
will be drawn at 2 P.M. 
given by PROFESSOR 
Thursday, Sept. 25, 


September 24, 
admission of 
A.M. Rooms 
The opening address will be 
WM. ADAMS BRowN, D.D., on 
in the Adams Chapel at 4 P.M. 

E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 
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i THEOLOGICAL 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 4, 1902. 9 A. M. 
For Catalogue = ~ ig information apply to 

-rof. C. A. 


BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 


OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


70th year opens Sept. 24. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 


Prof. E. I. BOSWORTH, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


A thorough training for ane ministry. Unequalled 
University opportunities. Special instruction in the 
English Bible, Sociology and Missions. For information 
address Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 

Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Ct. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 

Quiet, concentrated study upon regular lines com- 
bined with advantages of proximity to Boston, 
Cambridge, Concord, Lawrence, Lowell. Supple- 
mentary courses by special lecturers upon Christian 
social Ethies, Religious Edueation, Missiens. Ail 
students associated for pastoral experience with 
neighboring city ministers, besides vacation work 
as desired. For catalogues, conditiuns, ete., apply 
to Prof. c. 0. Day. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wicd 


MASS. 
Twenty-five boys anngmeneeenee. 
. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Principal. 





A SCHOOL , 
a) 
For BO 


at Wellesley Hills 
Massachusetts 


| oKeokeod °4 
| Saheleq> 


MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


The WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


builds up sound scholarship upon the basis of manly 
virtues and modern ideals. A practical and liberal edu- 
cation, hice boys for college. Hunnewell Library 
adjac ent a ae ited to correspond with 

DWARD AUGLUL STINE BENNER. 


MASsACI HUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-second pene opens 
Sept. 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 
J. @. JACKSON, A.M., M D., Ree@’R. Near City 
ssenpetns. Shawmut Ave., haansstencanl Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


NATICK, MASS. Near Wellesley and Boston 
Certificate admits to seven leading colleges. Advanced 
courses offered. Ample grounds for golf, tennis, basket 
ball. Catalogue and Views sent on application. 


Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


For Young Women. Established 1803. 


Miss Laura A. Knott, A. M., Prin. College preparatory 
and general courses. Two years’ course for High hool 
sraduates. 25 acres. Golf links, tennis courts, ete, Cata- 
logue, address Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 


MAssacHu SETTS, WORCESTER. 


Miss Kimball’s School 


For Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, 

* MASS. 16th year. Prepares for any 
college. General course. Special advantages in Music 
and Elocution. Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. De 
lightful excursions. Permanent home and care for moth- 
erless girls. 


The Garland Kindergarten Training School 


Reopens Oct. Ist. Regular course in Kindergarten 
training—two years Special course in Froebel’s prin- 
ciples of education—one year. Also one year course in 
Home-making, including study of Froebei’s educational 
theory and study and practice of Household Arts—cook- 
ery, marketing, serving, etc. For further ory ad- 
dress S. MARGARET J.8 ‘s 
29 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG "a MEN 

Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. 

68th year begins Sept. 17, 1902. Diitinsd duties pre- 
paratory, with advanced courses for high school graduates 
and others. Art and Music. Experienced teachers. 
Native French and German. Gymnasium, with resident 
instructor; tennis, basket-ball, golf. Steam and elec- 
tricity. Location healthful and beautiful, within thirty 
miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on applic ation to 
the President, Norton, Mass. 


‘ 
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Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS _ 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Metropolitan advan. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT tages of every kind, 


(44 Instructors, 1336 Students from 99 Universities, 
18 Foreign countries am from 87 American States 
and Territgries WILLIAM F, WARREN, President. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT free rooms and free 
tuition in the heart SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


of Boston. Nearly 
two hundred students. Fifty-fourth Year opens Sept. 17, 


Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY one hundred Scholar- 
7] or us 

ri ttthe Couette SCHOOL OF LAW 
hundred students last year. Opens Oct.1. Address Dean 
MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Issac Rich Hall, Ashburton 


Place. 
College Graduates are 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY favored in the entrance 
examination. Excep- SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


tional clinical and 
Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. 


laboratory facilities. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Five hundred students 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT in attendance. Elective 
variety. amie, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


variety. Admis- 
sion from certificating schools without examination. 
All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 


Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY wry courses. leadine vo 
wea pn.p, GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


A.M. and Ph. D. 
For College graduates oy Opens Sept. 18. 
Address Dean B. P. BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


For College Graduates 











SEMINARY 


For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. |] 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father IR 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of giris 
in particular, than any such book 
I have ever examined. Of your 
marvelous success inreducing those |p 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion,” Student hfe |b 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable. Special care of morals 
and manners, $600 
Write for catalogue. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 








per year. 








RHODE ISLAND 








THE RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND MECHANIC ARTS, 


Kingston, R. I. 
A technical-scientific college for thong * men aad 
oung women. Courses in Agriculture, Mechanical 
and Electrical Engineering, Chemistry. Biology, a — 
General Science lead to the degree of B. 8S. 
povaees? Department. Dormitories. Tuition he. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


J. H. WASHBURN, PH. D., President. 














CONNECTICUT 
CONNEC? TICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEM A select home school for 


boys. Prepares for college or business. Special care and 
trainin i iit Ss. FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Priv. 


FAIRFIELD, OT. 


NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, MANLIUS. 


St. John’s School 


"MANLIUS, N.Y. 
Next term begins September 25th, 1802. Apply for 
information to COL. WM. VERBECK, Supt 


NEW YORK, BROOKLYN. 


STAMMERING 


Send for catalog and summer rates. 


The New York Institute 
507 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MILITARY COLLECE 
Chester, Pa. 
d4ist Year begins Sept.17. 
“A Military School of the highest 
order,”’—U, S.WAR DEPT. 
Degrees in 
Civil Engineering, Che mistry, Arts. 
Thorough Preparatory Courses. 
intentey, Artillery, Cavalry. 
Catalogues o 
Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 
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ANOTHER Chapel is to be dedicated at Corliss 
Heights on Sept. 14, and the Estey Organ Co. have 
received an order to furnish the organ, same to be a 
duplicate of the one purchased for Saunderstown, 
which proved in every way a satisfactory in- 
strument. 


GETTYSBURG AND WASHINGTON. -~ Personally 
conducted tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
tour will leave Boston 6 p. M. véa Fall River Line» 
Sept. 25, in charge of a Pennsylvania railroad tour- 
ist agent, and will return to Boston Oct. 3. An 
experienced chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be unescorted ladies, will accompany the party 
throughout. Round-trip tickets, covering transpor- 
tation, carriage drives, and hotel accommodations 
—all necessary expenses except supper on Fall 
River Line returning—will be sold at the extremely 
Jow rate of $32 from Boston, and proportionate 
rates from other points. For itineraries and full 
information apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS A DELIGHTFUL RE- 
SORT DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER.—Com- 
mencing about the first of September there is one 
section of New England which shines with a new 
brilliancy and an added beauty and fragrance. The 
White Mountains at this period are opening for 
their second season of the year, for the months of 
September and October have come to be looked 
upon as the premier season of the year at the White 
Mountains. At this season of the year, when most 
of the resorters at the New England beaches are 
beginning to plan a return home, hundreds of peo- 
ple are contemplating a trip to the mountains. 
During this season the mountains are decked in 
all their fall splendor, the hotels are ready to ac- 
commodate the influx of autumn visitors; and such 
hotels, they are veritable palaces with luxurious 
interiors fitted with everything to please and accom- 
modate the guests. The many interesting points, 
such as the Flume, Crawford Notch, the Franconia 
Notch and the Summit, always receive marked in- 
terest during this season. The beauties of these 
sections are especially prominent now. Surely the 
grandeur of the White Mountains is beyond con- 
ception, and a trip is the only way of acquiring 
knowledge and supreme enjoyment. In order to 
get a detailed description, send two cents in stamps 
for the publication Among the Mountains, published 
by the General Passenger Department, Boston & 
Maine Railroad, Boston, and if you intend taking a 
trip secure the new Bird’s-Eye View of the White 
Mountains as seen from the Summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, a beautiful colored map which will be 
mailed upon receipt of six cents in stamps. 








A Remarkable Sunday School Hymn-Book, 


The Grace Methodist Episcopal Sunday 
School of Wilmington, Delaware, recently 
appointed a committee of five persons to select 
a new hymn-book. The committee decided 
among themselves that each one would exam- 
ine a number of books, and at the end of two 
weeks’ time a report was to be made, stating 
which book had been selected by each mem- 
ber. Strange to say, when they met, each 
one had selécted a book entitled, ‘‘ Uplifted 
Voices,’’ and each had acted independently 
of the others. It is needless to say that this 
book was adopted by the school, and four 
hundred copies purchased. 

An examination copy of this remarkable 
book will be sent on receipt of thirty cents ; 
money to be refunded if the book is returned 
within one week. $25 per hundred. Free 
Specimen pages can be obtained by address- 
ing the publishers, Geibel & Lehman, 1022 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Diamond (75th) Year 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 


SEPT. 22 
458 BOYLSTON, Cor. BERKELEY ST., 


ck Bay, Boston 
FOR BOTH SEXES 
Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
Grammar and High School Grades. Catalogue. 
TAYLOR, HAGAR & KURT, Principals. 


MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOCY 
many years more pupils have been pre- 
pared for this Institution at 
CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
Than at any other Private School in the 
Enmited States. 
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If you are losing appetite, lying awake nights. 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla—it’s just the tonic you 
need. 


“The pink of condition” means perfect health. 
Babies fed on Mellin’s Food are perfect'y developed 
and of sound constitu’ ion—are in the “ pink of con- 
dition.” 


A PLACE TO VIsIT.—Any mother who is looking 
for a crib for the nursery will make no mistake if 
she goes at once to the warerooms of the Paine 
Furniture Company. She can be assured of better 
value and lower price, while at the same time she 
can be sure of perfect construction in this most im- 
portant piece of furniture. We commend to medi- 
tating purchasers the announcement in our adver- 
tising columns today headed “ A Perfect Crib.” 


Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMANn’s BOARD OF MI88IONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HiME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Colt, Secretary. Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Conaregevions House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; M . L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Ae py ag FOR FORBIGN 


Missi0Nns, Co 01 ouse, Boston. ° 
le rer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing and 

Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fo Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 








THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOCIBTY 
pear eaeh re Caen HOe, Renter ogied 

. D. re ; es E. Hope, er, Un 
Oharities Building, New York; Rev. A 
Oongregational 


G e A. Hood, 
ouse, Boston, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears —— Apply for aid to 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object_is the estab- 
lishment and suaper’ of Evangelical Con tional 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston ard suburbs. 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
ton, Reom 601 Congregational House. Annua! member- 
ship $1 00; life membership $20.00. Mrs. Henry 0. 
Delano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., eg ed Geo. Gould, 
m 


be e - 
Seaman’s end Society. Contr! oe 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
—_ oonmuee in Massachusetts and in other States. 

m 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secre . 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoorrtTy (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ba wh Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. Ten 
free Christian schoois in Utah and New Mexico. Eid- 
ward S. Tead, Corvespeneae Secretary; 8. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 enereqatsonsl House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 gational House ; Chicago office. 
153 La Salle street. mations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York. N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence a to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D. D., and Rev. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATICNAL COUNCIL’S MINISTBRIAL RELIEF FUND 
‘under the management of the Trustees of the National 
ancil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
hairman, Rev. H. A. 
, Rev. Edward 
dwin H. Baker, 


sionaries and their families. C 
Stimson, D. D., New York ; Field Secreta 
Hawes, b.D. Hartford, Ch. ; 

Greenwich, Ct. ; ‘Treasurer, 
ford, Ct. Form of Bequest: 

the National Council ef the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St., New Haven, Ct. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston. WIi- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools amen ge or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of t is depa' ent 
are wholly ws by appropriatiens from the Busi- 
ness Department. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go Greety for mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 

oly es The Congregatwonalist and Christian World. 

e Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 

pers, books for Sunday schools and home reading, 

cords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers 438 
Its treasury is entirely separate from 

however. 

it makes annual ap) ‘books and 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Iil. 
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“No Middlemen.”’ 














If you contemplate 
the purchase of 
memorials, 
write us for designs 
and estimates, 
also for our new 
FREE BOOKLET 
full of 
valuable 
information. 





















consumer pays only ONE profit—and that a most moderate one. 
We use Quincy, Barre, Westerly, or any other high-grade monumental stone, 


That has been our watchword 
for years—*“ No middlemen.” 

We find direct transactions be- 
tween our customers and ourselves 
to be very much the most satisfac- 
tory to both parties. 

Aside from the other advantages 
of face-to-face dealing, there is the 
important fact that by that plan the 
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according to the requirements of each case, and we employ only designs of force and ki 
beauty—made by our own artists, and not to be had elsewhere. oo 
1¢ 
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THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. < 
thi 
Leading Manufacturers and Designers of High-grade Monumental Work. Me 
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Ho! For the Holy Land en} 
: e 
f 
By RALPH CONNOR and the Orient ah 
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The occasion for pre- 
senting. to our readers 
the distinguished British temperance 
leader is her visit to this country this 
month. Lady Henry Somerset’s influ- 
ence in the cause of temperance has 
steadily increased for many years, and is 
the result of her noble character, brilliant 
mind, excellent judgment and constant 
self-sacrificing activity in this work. Her 
service has not been narrowly confined 
to temperance, but has sought in broad 
and generous ways the building upof the 
kingdom of God and the betterment of 
the spiritual, moral and physical condi- 
tions of her fellow.citizens of every class. 
Though a High Churchwoman she works 
cordially with all denominations. Last 
month she delivered an inspiring address 
on temperance at the annual meeting of 
the Wesleyan Conference in Manchester. 
Members of The Congregationalist’s Pil- 
grimage in 1896 will remember her gra- 
cious hospitality on their visit to Reigate. 
We are fortunate in being able to present 
asketch of Lady Henry by the able jour- 
nalist who is the associate editor of the 
British Weekly. 


Our Cover Picture 


The annual revival of learning 
The School spreads over the land this 
BellRings month. This week the school 
books are being taken from the shelves 
in thousands of homes and examined in 
anticipation of a new season’s work. By 
the end of next week several millions of 
children and youth will be in the midst 
of the routine of school life and remem- 
brances of vacation will be crowded out 
by plans for the future. Academies and 
colleges follow a little later, but outfits 
are being prepared and trunks packed for 
the departure of many a boy and girl into 
a new life from a home which will miss 
them sadly and which never will be the 
same to them or they to it again. The 
mightiest force guiding and promoting 
the development of our nation is its sys- 
tem of education. From every country 
men come to studyit. Menof all nations 
are impressed by it. Wu Ting Fang in 
Success for September gives this estimate 
of it as the view of an educated China- 
man: ‘The schools of the United States, 
both public and collegiate, are the crown- 
ing glory of this youngjand great republic. 
No words can bestow upon them too high 
praise. No estimate can be put upon the 
good which they are accomplishing in 
training young women as well as young 
men for future usefulness. Systematic 
education is reaching its highest form in 
this country. Its results are so practical 
that the country cannot help but ad- 
vance.” The changes going on in char- 
acters, homes and jcommunities by the 
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entrance into new life this month of a 
great army of youth at the call of the 
school bell ought to be the theme of the 
pulpit and a moving influence in private 
and public prayer. For in order that 
this education may be worthy of our 
young American life, the power within 
and behind it must be the motive to serve 
God and our country and mankind. 


Notwithstanding the great 
growth of cities, seven of 
every ten persons in the 
United States live in village or country. 
The basis of national strength is in the 
soil and in those who till it. The most 
reliable of the immigrants from other 
lands join the American farmer class. 
The increasing intelligence of the farmer 
and the consequent increasing productive- 
ness of his land are the most permanent 
elements of prosperity. During the last 
thirty years the number of farms in the 
United States has increased from 2,659,985 
to 5,739,657. Their value has increased in 
the same time from less than nine billions 
of dollars to more than twenty and a half 
billions. The farmer who knows the soil 
and how to cultivate it, who knows do- 
mestic animals and how to raise them, 
never had a better opportunity than now 
and never was as prosperous as now. 
This is a great year for farmers. They 
will soon be comparing products and ex- 
periences at grange meetings and county 
fairs. President Roosevelt in his tour 
through New England has set the key- 
note for addresses at these autumn meet- 
ings by appealing to the manhood and 
womanhood and the sense of responsibil- 
ity of the average citizen. Better prod- 
ucts, better buildings, better animals— 
these are to be sought and to be rejoiced 
over when gained. But above all, better 
men are the sure evidence of success, 
men who know the source of their 
wealth and acknowledge their responsi- 
bility to God. ‘‘When thou hast eaten 
and art full, and hast built goodly houses 
and dwelt therein; and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply, thou shalt re- 
member the Lord thy God, for it is he 
that giveth thee power to get wealth.” 


The Prosperous 
Farmer 


Last year 2,000 
churches observed 
Bible Sunday in September in connection 
with the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. Many congregations, listen- 
ing to sermons on the Bible and its study, 
were awakened to new interest in it and 
many thousands were brought into Bible 
classes. This year the number will be 
much larger. Among outlines for ad- 
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vanced classes those presented by the In- 
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stitute will commend themselves to many, 
They are intended for four years’ work, 
but each course is complete in itself. 
The subjects are, The Life of Christ, The 
Foreshadowings of the Christ, The Found- 
ing of the Christian Church, and The 
Work of the Old Testament Sages. The 
student is directed in the study of the 
Bible itself, no reference books being re- 
quired, For country churches Sept. 14 
is named as Bible Sunday and for city 
churches Sept. 28. The quarterly calen- 
dar and other information will be fur- 
nished on application to the Institute of 
Sacred Literature, University of Chicago. 


With each new wave of 
raat meg emigration westward the 
‘ churches of America have 
risen with new and larger impulses of de- 
votion and patriotism to bring the new 
communities into sympathy with the 
highest aims of the Republic. Interest 
in home missions has waned somewhat 
in recent years because of the general 
impression that the whole country has 
become settled and its character deter- 
mined. It does not follow, however, be- 
cause territories have become states that 
the era of rapid growth is past. A new 
period of emigration has already begun. 
A greater army of home-seekers is now 
pouring info the Northwest than in any 
year of the last decade. The great crops, 
the increasing amount of money for in- 
vestment and the large influx of people 
from Europe stimulate this movement. 
Millions of acres are open to purchase at 
low rates all the way from Wisconsin to 
Washington. Farms are being bought, 
new towns are being created, and again 
the call comes to the churches to seize 
the opportunity when new communities 
are forming to stamp them with Chris- 
tian character. It is largely due to the 
churches that Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and other great states are as strong in 
integrity, as public-spirited and generous 
as New England. The appeal is not now 
to the East mainly, but, thanks to faith- 
ful efforts in the: past, every section of 
the country is able to respond to this new 
summons to evangelization. 


The people who make their 
own laws are bound to sys- 
tain them or to lose their self-respect. 
In Maine the law prohibiting the sale of 
intoxicants is the direct expression of the 
will of the people who, two years ago, on 
the question of re-submission voted by a 
very large majority in favor of the law as 
it stands on the statute books. Hon. 
Joseph Manley, in an address in Augusta 
last week, said that liquor is sold as openly 
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in that city as in Boston, and that this is 
true in Lewiston, in Bangor, Bath and in 
other Maine cities. Mr. Manley told the 
people frankly that the situation is in- 
tolerable. It must be expected that laws 
will be evaded. But open and constant 
disregard of them is a standing disgrace 
to the citizens who made them. If they 
cannot be enforced in cities they ought 
to be changed. That they can be en- 
forced, however, has been shown by 
Sheriff Pearson’s work in Portland, who 
did what he was appointed to do and com- 
pelled the respect even of his opponents 
and of those whom he prosecuted. Jn 
most of the small towns no liquor is sold 
openly. No good reason exists why the 
same conditions should not ho!d in the 
larger communities. Mr. Manley placed 
the responsibility where it belongs for 
the disgrace to the state. He said: ‘The 
people are the sovereigns, and have the 
power in their own hands. Let us see to 
it that the laws are enforced, and stamp 
out the stigma of nullification.” 


The fifth convention of 
ae ae the World’s Student 

Christian Federation 
brought together Aug. 11-16, at the his- 
toric town of Soro, Denmark, ninety-one 
delegates from twenty-nine different 
lands. There was an earnest spirit mani- 
fested, and prayer occupied a prominent 
place in the program. Dr. Karl Fries of 
Sweden presided and prominent among 
the speakers were Baron Nicholay of 
Russia, Dr, Sassamori of Japan, S. K. 
Data of India, Rev. Dr. J. Ross Steven- 
son of New York city, H. T. Hodgkin of 
England and John R. Mott, the general 
secretaryofthemovement. All addresses 
were given in both English and German, 
and many were also given in either Swed- 
ish, Danish or French. The problems of 
students of all lands were carefully con- 
sidered, with a view to helping the vari- 
ous denominational agencies at work on 
mission fields and in supplying aid to 
meet the needs of the great student cen- 
ters of America, Great Britain and the 
Continent of Europe. The following ex- 
tract is from the report of the general 
secretary : ; 

One hundred and forty new associations or 
unions have been added to the student move- 
ments, and 17,000 students to their total mem”? 
bership. The largest proportional increase in 
membership has been in Japan and Germany, 
in each of which there has been an increase 
of thirty per cent. The World’s Student 
Christian Federation now embraces within 
the eleven movements of which it is composed 
1,540 associations with an aggregate member- 
ship of over 82,000. This is double the num- 
ber included in the federation when it was 
organized. 


While a small proportion 
of devout Christians in 
this country protest that 
ours is not a religious government be- 
cause the name of God is not in the con- 
stitution, there can be no question that 
the British government rests formally on 
the principles of the Christian faith. 
King Edward was crowned by the of- 
ficial act of the Archbishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, who, adminis- 
tering the oath, said: “ Will you to the 
utmost of your power cause law and jus- 
tice in mercy to be executed, maintain 
the laws of God and the true profession 


Great Britain a 
Christian Empire 














of the gospel?"’ The king answered, 
“All this I promise to do”; and then 
knelt before the altar, laid his hand on 
the Bible and said, ‘‘The things which I 
have here before promised I will perform 
and keep, so help me God!” Then his 
head, breast and palms were anointed 
with the sign of the cross before the 
crown was placed on his head. The final 
act, before the king sat on his throne, 
was the giving of the Bible by the arch- 
bishop, who said as he placed it in the 
hands of the king : ‘“‘ We present you with 
this Book, the most valuable thing this 
world affords. Here is Wisdom; this is 
the Royal Law ; these are the lively Ora- 
cles of God.” 

This exaltation of the gospel, the cross 
and the Bible as the power of England’s 
scepter is the true testimony to her his- 
tory and her hope for the future. 


cai ieak itis ; The movement of 
tis ingiat rand of young people in the 
People’s Union various religious bod- 

ies to organize them- 
selves for work is bringing to the front a 
distinct type of leaders. It has been ex- 





ceedingly difficult to meet the demand for 
them, but a few have been found whose 
influence is coming to be second to none 
in the churches. To this number has 
recently been added Rev. Walter Calley 
of the Bowdoin Square Baptist Taber- 
nacle, Boston. He was chosen general 
secretary of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America at their recent con- 
vention in Providence, R. I. Mr. Calley 
is forty-four years old, of Quaker descent 
and is a graduate of Crozer Theological 
Seminary. He has had remarkably pros- 
perous pastorates in Philadelphia and 
Cambridge, previous to nis nine years’ 
service in his present charge. The ideal 
for the office to which he is appointed 
was rather humorously set forth by the 
president of the union, Mr. John H. 
Chapman, when he presented Mr. Calley 
to the convention. He said: 

You require a man to.meet the people. You 
require a man to be wise, conservative and 
progressive; a man friendly and firm; a 
deep thinker, without time to think; a Jarge 
reader, without time to read; a broad-minded 
and open-hearted man to please the West, a 
cultured and conservative man to please the 
East. In a word, he must have all the quali- 
ties that make up a sensitive and tender na- 
ture, and the sturdy qualities that make a 
wood-chopper. He must be wise enough to 
have a plan for every emergency, and be will- 
ing to lay aside that plan in response to the 
hundred persons who have a better plan. 

Mr. Calley’s record and character prove 
that he comes as near to fulfilling these 
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requirements as any man in the Baptist 
denomination. 


The allegorical method 
of interpreting the Bible 
which used to make much of the preach- 
ing fantastic, especially in revival sea- 
sons, *has mostly vanished as preachers 
have become better educated. But an- 
other sort of foolishness is appearing 
which is more reprehensible because the 
ministers who indulge in it know they are 
playing tricks with language which they 
profess to hold sacred. We have noticed 
several instances of this intellectual 
clownishness in newspaper reports of 
sermons at summer religious gatherings. 
For example, a well-known evangelist, 
whose text was, ‘“‘ Walk in the Spirit, and 
ye will not fulfill the lusts of the flesh,” 
expounded it thus—‘‘ Fiesh is sin ; sin is 
self ; in spelling the word ‘sin,’ the cen- 
tral letter is always ‘I’; ‘flesh,’ written 
backward, dropping the ‘h,’ as English- 
men so frequently do, we have ‘self.’’’ 
That way of treating great texts is much 
like professing to be an artist while plas- 
tering a picture from a comic newspaper 
over Raphael’s Sistine Madonna. An- 
other sermon was on the words of Christ, 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I 
work,” where our Lord is defending him- 
self before the Jews for having worked 
onthe Sabbath. The preacher is reported 
as saying that God rested on the first 
Sabbath after the creation of the world, 
but that the sins of men had made it 
necessary for him to work all the seven 
days of the week ever since ; and an ear- 
nest appeal was made to the audience to 
stop sinning and give God a chance to en- 
joy the Sabbath. If this sort of foolish- 
ness were confined to ignorant exhorters 
it might pass unnoticed. It is because 
such things as these are attributed to 
well-known and popular preachers that 
we protest against them. 


Foolish Preaching 


i" i a The best army is soon 
Sannin Midas © demoralized by a lot of 

poor leaders. A true 
commander of men is bound to drill and 
inspire for effective service the most in- 
different troops. Men of large caliber 
are more and more hesitating to enter the 
ministry for the home land because the 
tendency is to use men as hirelings rather 
than as commanders in the church mili- 
tant. The foreign field today is more 
attractive to a rightfully ambitious man. 
There he is a leader with a sure future of 
largest service, provided he has the man- 
hood to work thoroughly into the situa- 
tion. The home field must offer similar 
opportunities to men of commanding 
qualities. During the generations just 
back of us it used to. We must return 
to something of the same conditions, if we 
are to fill our theological seminaries with 
strong men once more. Men like John 
R. Mott, John Willis Baer and Robert 
Speer are perhaps leading the way into 
the larger service, showing that a greatly 
earnest soul can, in a sense, carve out a 
career for itself. We need men for such 
a time as this who shall inspire others 
with the lofty ideals for the church and 
her work for and with the Master which 
have made the annals of the church uni- 
versal brilliant with heroic self-sacrifice 
and large achievement. 
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The Bible means fa 
The Gifts of Experience more now than it 
to the Scriptures meant when it was 
written. Much has been developed within 
it which was not at first understood and 
much has been read into it. These added 
riches have become so bound up with it 
that they will go with it to future genera- 
tions. A striking example is afforded by 
the famous passage in the book of Job 
which begins, ‘‘I know that my redeemer 
liveth.” The word translated ‘‘redeemer”’ 
means an avenger. When a person had 
been killed by another, hisnext kinsman’s 
duty, according to the custom of Oriental 
tribes, was to kill his slayer and thus get 
justice for his relative. The custom still 
prevails in the East. Job was facing a 
death which he believed was being un- 
justly inflicted on him. He could not de- 
fend himself. But he sought to comfort 
himself by the assurance that his kins- 
man would stand over his grave and see 
that justice was done him. What he ex- 
pected from his avenger was something 
far different from what the Christian 
expects from his Redeemer. Job wanted 
justice. The sinner wants to escape jus- 
tice and to receive mercy. He doesn’t 
want an avenger, but he finds in Jesus 
Christ a deliverer from the avenger. Yet 
Christian experience has appropriated 
the words of Job to express its own 
meaning, which has been enshrined in a 
great oratorio; and the Christian’s song 
of hope has become an inspired truth, ‘‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


What a noble record 
of honesty and high 
character in general is bound up in our 
word “sterling’’? A thousand years ago 
the English, before they had become a 
nation of manufacturers and traders, 
came into contact with the merchants of 
the Hanse Towns on the Baltic, who had 
trading posts in England. These early 
kings of the commercial world were 
called Easterlings, and their strict honesty 
in the standards of weight for money be- 
came proverbial. A penny or a pound 
‘*Easterlings” could be banked upon, and 
the designation, shortened to ‘‘sterling,’’ 
has come down to us as @ monument in 
speech which is surer of immortality than 
the pyramids themselves. Rugged Teu- 
tonic honesty is-not a thing altogether of 
the past. A well-known firm in Ohio, 
which has made wagon wheels for a gen- 
eration or more, has such a reputation 
for the sterling worth of its product that 
any vehicle with its mark upon it brings 
an extra price. It pays to do a sterling 
business, to have a sterling education, to 
possess a sterling character. 


A Monument in Speech 


Reports relative to the observ- 
ance of Labor Day throughout 
the country are at one in their statements 
as to the exceptionally large number of 
men in line in the processions, and as to 
the enthusiasm with which the marchers 
were welcomed by thousands of specta- 
ters. At a time when strikes are abnor- 
mally frequent, and when labor is insist- 
ing upon a larger share of the prosperity 
which is reflected in all reports on crops 
of cereals, on output of iron and steel, on 
bank-clearings, and on savings banks de- 
posits, the leaders of organized labor evi- 
dently are determined to make as impos- 
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ing an array as possible of the forces 
which they control. 

Senator Fairbanks of Indiana at Kan- 
sas City and President Roosevelt at Rut- 
land, representing the legislative and exec- 
utive departments of the Government, in 
striking speeches dwelt on the advantages 
that come to labor in particular and so- 
ciety in general by the organization of 
labor; and the President made it clear 
that, while he believes fully in trades- 
unionism, he has no sympathy with social- 
ism. It is interesting to note that at the 
large annual congress of British trades- 
unionists last week the committee of 
trades-unionists recently in this country 
investigating labor conditions included 
in their report to the congress their ap- 
preciation of the fact that in President 
Roosevelt organized labor has a friend ; 
that he is a President who counsels 
with labor leaders; and that he seeks 
their wisdom and confides in them about 
affairs of state, 


Pr Ree ea President Rose of the 

* American Bar Asso- 
Not Law Entirely ciation in his discus- 
sion of the trust problem last week, when 
dwelling on the limitations of the ‘‘ pub- 
licity ’’ cure which is prescribed by many 
doctors as the remedy for the disease now 
afflicting the body politic, pointed out 
that it would still be open for corpora- 
tions to indulge in the “flexible book- 
keeping” which he said was as ancient a 
trick as the times of Cicero, and as mod- 
ern as the president of a railway com- 
pany now in office to whom the legal ad- 
viser of the road recently put questions 
concerning what the books of the com- 
pany would show relative to a suit then 
on. ‘‘ Well,” said the president, ‘‘as I 
foresaw long ago that this dispute would 
sometime probably arise, and not know- 
ing exactly what form it would assume, 
I kept the books in a flexible condition.” 
After all is said about the need of new 
legislation, federal or state, and there is 
need of some, the ultimate solution of the 
problem lies in making corporation ethics 
square with the highest personal stand- 
ards of right and wrong. 


The transfer of M. Cambon 
from Washington to Madrid 
by the French government 
and of M. Jusseraud from Copenhagen to 
Washington is thought by some inter- 
preters of Continental politics to imply 
that France is desirous of drawing Spain 
within the influence of her protection, and 
that consequently she has sent to the seat 
of negotiation an experienced diplomat 
whose honorable dealings with Spain dur- 
ing our recent war with that Power cer- 
tainly should make him an acceptable 
representative of France. Be this as it 
may, it is certain that by the coming of 
M. Jusseraud with his American wife 
Washington society in particular and 
American life in general will be made 
richer. For M. Jusseraud is one of the 
most intelligent of French critics of Eng- 
lish literature, history and politics, and 
comes with an even higher rank as man 
of letters than as a diplomat, in which 
service he iscomparatively new. He may 
be counted upon, we are confident, to ad- 
dress our academic societies with intelli- 
gent interpretation of the best that 


Diplomatic 
Appointments 
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France has to offer us and we to learn 
from her. ; 


The selection of Mgr. Guidi 
as apostolic delegate to the 
Philippines, charged with 
responsibility for negotiating with our 
Commissioners on the questions which 
the Taft negotiations at the Vatican left 
open, settles so far as personnel goes a 
matter relative to which there has been 
much speculation and not a little eccle- 
siastical politics. Mgr. Augusto Guidi, 
archbishop of Nicea, is an experienced 
Roman prelate, whose post as auditor to 
the pope has brought him exceedingly 
close to Leo XIII., and his appointment 
may fairly be interpreted as one repre- 
sentative of the pontiff rather than of 
the religious orders which have so much 
at stake. 

President Roosevelt has authorized 
Lt.-Gen. Nelson A. Miles, ranking officer 
of the United States Army, to proceed to 
the Philippines on a task of inspection of 
the army, but with powers strictly lim- 
ited to observation and advice, and with- 
out authority to interfere at all with the 
general commanding the army in the 
islands. The initiative in this matter pre- 
sumably was with General Miles; and 
there are many conjectures as to his mo- 
tives in view of his strained relations 
with the President and the Secretary of 
War. 


Envoys to the 
Philippines 





Rumorsof diplomatic 
negotiations between 
Holland on the one hand and the Powers 
which make the Triple Alliance—Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy—on the other 
are current, and more than likely there is 
a basis of truth in them, inasmuch as 
Holland’s situation may be somewhat 
precarious if she does not find powerful 
protectorssoon. The course of the Dutch 
in Holland during the South African War 
has not tended to better the relations be- 
tween the Netherlands and Great Britain, 
else it would be more in line with history 
to find her turning to that Power, with 
whose political ideals her people really 
have more sympathy than they have with 
Germany’s. That Germany has her eye 
on Holland, hoping for ultimate absorp- 
tion, cannot be questioned, and Emperor 
William and German statesmen and his- 
torians in the service of the empire— 
rather inconsiderately for Dutch feelings 
—have not scrupled to proclaim the in- 
tention on the housetops. Thus Professor 
von Halle of Berlin recently has openly 
argued for a close political and economic 
alliance between Germany and Holland. 
He reserves discussion ef ultimate mu- 
tual relations, although intimating that 
the time is coming when France and Ger- 
many between them will deal with Hol- 
land and Belgium. It is easy to see how 
Dutch domestic and colonial interests 
might gain from the aid of the greater 
military and naval Power, and it is even 
easier to understand how Germany chafes 
at foreign control of the mouth of the 
Rhine, even as she chafes at Austrian 
control of the mouth of the Danube. She 
is in precisely the plight that we would 
have been had not the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi come to us through Napoleon’s 
cession of Louisiana in 1803. 


The Future of Holland 





Princeton Theelogical Seminary is to re- 
ceive several hundred thousand dollars from 
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the estate of the late Mrs. Mary J. Winthrop, 
New York city, a descendant of John Win- 
throp. This should strengthen Princeton en 
the administrative and pedagogical side; but 
just now it seems to need students more than 
money. 


The Progress of the Coal Strike 


The mineral product in the United 
States last year was valued at $1,092, 224,- 
880. Coal led all the other minerals, its 
output being estimated at $348,'705,919, 
the bituminous coal being worth more 
than twice as much as the anthracite. 

Three parties are directly interested in 
the coal business. The mine owners, 
with whom the coal-carrying railroads 
are identified, want to get the highest 
price for their mineral. The miners want 
to get the highest price for their labor. 
The public wants to get coal at the lowest 
price possible. The owners and mana- 
gers of the mines, having a common inter- 
est, act together without a formal organ- 
ization. The miners have undertaken to 
form an organization of all skilled anthra- 
cite and bituminous mine workers under 
the management of their president, John 
Mitchell. 

Mr. Mitchell proposed to the mine own- 
ers to join with them against the public 
in getting more money by raising the 
price of coal, on condition that they 
would give the increase to the miners. 
The mine owners declined to do this be- 
cause they feared the public would find 
cheaper fuel and that thus they would lose 
their market. Then the miners went on 
strike to get higher wages for fewer 
hours of labor and greater power to con- 
trol the mines for their own advantage. 
Their next step was an attempt to ruin 
the mines by calling out their care-takers 
and leaving the mines to be flooded.» The 
interest of the public rises as the price 
of coal advances and cold weather ap- 
proaches. Popular sympathy appears to 
be with the miners ; but popular support 
will be given to the side most likely to 
win and thus reduce the price of coal. 

The active struggle is between the 
miners and the mine owners. But the 
miners are now divided into two opposing 
parties and the struggle between them 
grows acute. Those who want to con- 
tinue the strike are fighting those who 
want to work on the terms offered. These 
were a large minority at the beginning of 
the trouble. They are probably a major- 
ity now, though most of them dare not 
speak their minds because their organiza- 
tion, with strong and able leaders, is able 
and eager to punish them for attempting 
to work, and punishments are insults, loss 
of ‘property and personal violence to them- 
selves and their families. .A number of 
men who do not belong to the mine work- 
ers’ union are also ready to work, and the 
union is united in denying them their 
right to work except under its direction 
and on its terms. 

It is difficult to pronounce a just judg- 
ment on the ethics of the matters at issue, 
when all the parties interested are strug- 
gling for their own advantage. But it is 
less difficult to predict the result. The 
mine owners are the only one of the three 
parties that is united, and they are mas- 
ters of the situation. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, they possess the mines. There 
is no law to compel them to employ work- 
men at the workmen’s terms or on terms 
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proposed by the public. There is a law 
which forbids interference with men work- 
ing who are willing to work on the terms 
offered. In the end the laws will be 
maintained. The talk of appealing to 
President Roosevelt or to other outside 
parties or to Congress called in extra 
session to settle the strike, or of the 
public taking possession of the mines 
through the Government, is vain talk. 
When the miners have gone to work, 
either by vote of the union or by vote 
of the local organizations or as indi- 
viduals, then, possibly, state congresses 
or the Federal Congress may be able to 
devise laws making industrial wars more 
difficult to inaugurate and less disastrous 
in their results. 





The President as a Preacher of 


Idealism 


One correspondent following President 
Roosevelt about New England has called 
attention to the fact that his talks to the 
people are much like those of a teacher 
to aclass of students, eager like himself 
to get at truth; another correspondent 
has suggested that his talks are more like 
the baccalaureate sermons which college 
presidents and prophets from afar are 
wont to utter as college youth go forth 
into life. Each comparison is apt. Few 


can have failed to get the impression. 


that the passion of the President is for 
truth—first its ascertainment, then its 
promulgation, and last and most of all 
its transformation into vigorous action. 

The texts on which this teacher-preacher 
President has been preaching are many 
—the duty and felicity of producing and 
rearing children and forming families 
being one of them, he thinking, appar- 
ently—and not without reason—that New 
England as well as modern France needs 
a frank message along this line. 

But the text on which he has touched 
oftenest in this old-fashioned Wesleyan 
circuit-riding tour has been this: the 
need of spiritualizing the material wealth 
that is coming so rapidly to us as a 
people. He has no sympathy with those 
who say we are a sordid, materialistic peo- 
ple. He realizes with Principal Fair- 
bairn, that ‘‘commerce is a species of 
religion, and industry a kind of faith ;” 
and with President Eliot of Harvard, that 
**the supreme object of all industry and 
trade is to promote education and the 
normal domestic joys,’ at least with the 
typical American it always has been and 
still is. But he also fears what Richard 
Whiteing has called the “moral anemia 
of the rich,” and he goes about urging 
those who are acquiring the substratum 
on which civilization rests—wealth—to 
look upon it as Charles Sumner said he 
knew Francis Lieber would look upon a 
fortune should it come to him, namely, 
as a “‘novum organon for higher exer- 
tion.” 

In brief, we have the spectacle of our 
chief magistrate turned preacher of ideal- 
ism, of the duty of stewardship, while at 
the same time standing forth as the typ- 
ical man of action, the strenuous leader 
of a puissant people eager for supremacy 
in commerce, industry, education, art 
and religion. For the spectacle—praise 
God! 

It was foreseen years ago that sooner 
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or later wé would face the peculiar perils 
of this hour. Read Rev. Dr. Storrs’s 
majestic oration in 1876 on The Declara- 
tion of Independence. He said: ‘In ex- 
uberant resources is to be the coming 
American peril in a swiftly increasing 
luxury of life. The old humility, hardi- 
hood, patience are too likely to be lost 
when material success opens again, as it 
will, all avenues to wealth and when its 
brilliant prizes solicit, as again they will, 
the national spirit.” 

There are preachers, poets, publicists 
now who say of us what Wendell Phillips 
said of the North of his time, that we are 
“choked with cotton dust and cankered 
with gold,” and if the true test of Ameri- 
can life were to be found in such doings 
as have recently been seen in Newport, 
with dinners with monkeys as guests of 
honor and clowns and contortionists and 
players as diverters of the ennui of the 
blasé rich, why then we might well de- 
spair. But to draw up an indictment 
of the American people on the basis of 
such incidents is puerile. Norcan it be 
forgotten that those most free with 
charges of materialism as dominant and 
idealism as in the dust are almost with- 
out exception those whose wills have 
been thwarted by the swift running, re- 
sistless tide of national history during 
the last half decade. Over against the 
lamentations of Adler, Chadwick, Nor- 
ton, Garrison, Godkin, James, Carter, 
Spalding, Altgeld, Sanborn there may 
be put the evidence of recent visitors to 
the United States, more competent to 
give a dispassionate judgment because in 
no way involved in domestic political 
strife, that, while we are intensely real- 
istic, we also are equally idealistic ; that, 
while we are eager for self, we are pro- 
foundly altruistic; that, while we gain 
wealth at a prodigious rate and in vast 
sums, we value it for what it can bring us 
and not for itself. Were there space 
words to this effect from John Watson, 
Marcus Dods, Wu Ting Fang, Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Frederick Harrison, van't Hoff 
of Berlin University and Prince Henry of 
Prussia could be cited. 

But while we are confident that the 
heart of the Republic is still sound and 
that the Christian ideal of wealth set 
forth in the parable of the talents is being 
cherished by us today as never before, yet 
there is every reason why leaders in church 
and state should proclaim, in season and 
out, the necessity of spiritualizing life, of 
making the thing subservient to the man 
who owns it, of preaching positively and 
unceasingly the message which President 
Roosevelt has taken upon himself to de- 
clare anew—‘‘ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

Materialism as a philosophical doctrine 
has its times of procession and recession. 
Just now she is a discarded drab outside 
the doors of academic halls where a decade 
or two ago she was hospitably, nay clam- 
orously, welcomed. But the offspring of 
the intercourse are still alive ; and soci- 
ety is suffering from them. Or, tochange 
the figure, the waves a craft sends back 
lap the land and engulf the untrained boat- 
man long after the vessel has disappeared 
into the night, and so today with materi- 
alism—passing out of view as a satis- 
factory philosophy of life—practical ma- 
terialism, born of academic instruction 
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during the ’70’s and ’80’s and as well as 
by the natural carnality of man, and by 
the prodigious increase of man’s power 
to rule nature is still wrecking both 
landsmen and mariners. 





The Path Upward for the 
Negro 


One of the most enlightening studies 
we have seen of the race problem is a 
volume entitled Black Jamaica, by W. P. 
Livingstone, an English journalist who 
has spent ten years in studying the social 
and economic conditions of that island. 
Mr. Livingstone assumes that it is impos- 
sible for the Negro as a product of the 
tropics and an undeveloped man to de- 
velop alone and voluntarily, and that na- 
ture, who is never balked in her purpose, 
has delegated the task of uplifting him 
to his more fortunate white kindred, the 
product of a temperate clime. 

This task is a different one in the United 
States from that in South Africa or in 
tropic countries, because it is a funda- 
mental principle of our Government that 
every man, whatever his color, is entitled 
to all the privileges and called to all the 
responsibilities of a citizen. Now, it is 
a fact that the Negro race is still a child 
race, and as such cannot assume the re- 
sponsibilities laid on it by our system 
of government. Individual Negroes are 
mature and adult whites are still in child. 
hood, but the races stand related to one 
another as the child tothe man. And the 
man is undecided as to the possibilities of 
the child’s growth. 

The Negro is in a strait betwixt two 
classes of advisers. One class urges him 
to insist on the full recognition of his es- 
timate of his value by his white neighbor. 
The other class counsels him to make 
himself as valuable as possible to all his 
neighbors in confidence that his value will 
win for itself fair recognition. 

Mr. Booker T. Washington, a picture of 
whose home life we give in this issue, is 
the most distinguished Negro of the latter 
class. For this reason he is disliked by 
many ambitious men of his own race. 
He is not approved by some white men 
who place an arbitrary limit to the de- 
velopment of the Negro race. But his 
sturdy, simple, Christian common sense 
commends itself to the best elements in 
both races. 

Mr. Washington’s whole plan and work 
consist in taking the Negro as he is and 
helping him to be most useful where he 
is. He believes that the market value of 
a product, whether it be in things or per- 
sons, is sure, in the long run, to be dis- 
covered and the product wanted. His 
first work, therefore, is to increase the 
Negro’s value in his own community, and 
his next to advertise that value judi- 
ciously. He has confidence in his own 
people and in Southern whites also. At 
the recent meeting of the Negro Business 
Men’s League in Richmond, he said, 
“Let us bear in mind that, in the long 
run and in the last analysis, our influence 
and power for good will be measured by 
what our neighbors, black and white, 
have to say about us rather than the 
words of the man who lives a thousand 
miles distant from our territory.” 

Mr. Washington might naturally have 
pointed out to his hearers the injustice 
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which is being done to our principles of 


government in discriminating against 
Negroes as citizens. This would have 
been especially timely as the three states, 
Virginia, North Carolina and Alabama, 
have adopted new constitutions, going 
into effect this year, which allow no Ne- 
groes to vote who cannot read and write, 
while uneducated whites are made to in- 
herit and are allowed special privileges 
as citizens. But the true path to citizen- 
ship for the Negro is by making himseif 
valuable, rather than by trying to com- 
pel his white neighbors to acknowledge 
his own estimate of his value. 

Mr. Washington’s counsel is: ‘“‘ Let us 
never grow despondent, doubtful or dis- 
couraged. There is something in human 
nature everywhere which recognizes 
merit in the form of successful industry, 
business intelligence and high Christian 
character.” These one-sided tests ap- 
plied to the Negro by political devices 
may be the stimulus which will prove 
to be of greatest service. His path 
upward is to prove his competency. Wise 
advisers will counsel him to accept the 
situation without complaint. By devot- 
ing himself to increasing his value as 
an element in society he will bring more 
Negroes into citizenship in the next 
generation than by struggling to compel 
white men to remove the legal disa- 
bilities imposed on them. 





Partnership with God in 
Patience 


The example of God’s forbearance and 
the incentive of his trust help to prepare 
us for that self-control and patient wait- 
ing which are perhaps the most difficult 
arts of living. Preachers of the strenu- 
ous life often forget that for one who 
dares to act there must be many who are 
compelled to wait and to endure, It is 
not the charge which commanders dread 
for their commands, it is the waiting 
before the word to charge is given. Ac- 
tion relieves the tension of the nerves 
and occupies the thought. The example 
of God’s patience is not in itself a suf- 
ficient incentive in our time of need. 
God waits because he knows. He sees 
the end from the beginning and is never 
tempted to gather unripe fruit as we so 
often are. He asks us to be sharers of 
his patience by the exercise of faith. We 
can wait because we believe. He trusts 
us in the partnership of work and wait- 
ing and we renounce and have patience 
because we trust him for the end he 
promises. 

So our patience becomes more than a 
trial—it becomes an opportunity of faith. 
If God is patient in what seems the halt- 
ing progress of his kingdom, if he endures 
the slights and insults of his children ; 
we whom he has made his fellow-work- 
ers cannot be impatient without refusing 
him the trust he gives. It is a trial, the 
hardest trial for all active souls, but to 
be called to hard and special trial is a 
proof of special confidence. God honors 
every man to whom he gives this oppor- 
tunity of patient faith.. 

This incentive of our partnership with 
God lightens the burden of our waiting 
and arms us to endure. It is easier to be 
patient for another’s sake than for our 
own. Where we might yield, the thought 
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of one who loves and trusts us and will 
suffer for our yielding makes us strong. 
It is well to keep before our minds the 
thought that God is with us and defends 
us, but never to the exclusion of the other 
thought that God depends upon us for his 
work and patience in the earth. 

To the world God is the invisible and . 
we are the visible partners of the holy 
and interesting life. God is patient be- 
cause he desires repentance and return. 
It is for us to look on men as he looks, 
with recognition of their infinite worth, 
their infinite possibilities. If and so far 
as we can gain his point of view, it will 
be possible for us to love our enemies be- 
cause he loves them, and to pray for those 
who despitefully use us because we see 
in them an element of possible and 
Christlike brotherhood in the enduring 
life. 





In Brief 


This First of the Month number, we believe, 
does not show any deterioration through the 
influence of summer lassitude, though it sug- 
gests the influence of outdoor life. Dr. B. T. 
Washington is pictured in his summer home. 
Dr. Munger seems to have been studying 
stonewalls to righteous purpose. Mr. Kel- 
man’s admirable address to doubters was 
givea at a summer school. Dr. F. B. Wright, 
who is now in Washington, D. C., as assistant 
editor of the Records of the Past Exploration 
Society, made his study of two great military 
roads in a vacation experience. In other 
respects the vanishing summer leaves to the 
readers of The Congregationalist some of her 
choicest thoughts, and in view of her remark- 
able coolness this year toward all her admirers 
promises a warmer and more lingering fare- 
well than usual. 

Among the valuable articles we have in 
hand for the autumn months are a series of 
sketches by “Ralph Connor,” the author of 
Black Rock and Sky Pilot. We shall publish 
the first of these in our issue of Sept. 20. In 
issues during October we expect to publish a 
story by Dr. Henry van Dyke. 





It is estimated that $13,200,000 was wagered 
at the Saratoga race track during the season 
just closed. This is an item in the indictment 
which Mr. Julian Ralph brings against Sara- 
toga as being at the present time the wickedest 
place in the United States. 





A notable series of Buddhist meetings was 
recently held in Matsuyama, Japan. Ina list 
of thirteen topics considered, as given in the 
Missionary Herald, four are devoted to the 
Salvation Army. This Christian organization 
is evidently active in Japan. 





Sam Small, the evangelist and temperance 
lecturer, by his own confession was overcome 
by the use of stimulants on two occasions last 
week in Vermont and collapsed while on the 
platform. While his condition calls for sym- 
pathy, it is evident that his public usefulness 
as a reformer is ended. 





The pastor of a Methodist church in Strat- 
ford, Ct., has recently purchased property, 
long coveted by the church, from an-atheist 
who made it a consideration in the sale of the 
land at a low price that the clergyman and his 
congregation should give him “formal, atten- 
tive, honest listening ” to his irreligious views. 
This is ecclesiastical, administrative oppor- 
tunism. 





The books of the American Board, whose 
fiseal year closes Aug. 31, will be kept open 
till Sept. 8. It is possible that the year may 
close without a debt, but not probable unless 
all its supporters are heard from. Think 
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how great the encouragement for next year’s 
work will be if it begins with a balance on the 
right side of the account and send your con- 
tribution at once. 





The Missionary Herald for September men, 
tions the presence of Mr. W. F. Whittemore, 
formerly the publisher of The Congrega- 
tionalist, at the annual meeting of the North 
China Mission in Peking, and says his visit, 
to which he had devoted three days, but which 
he was persuaded to extend to three weeks, 
brought much joy to the mission. 





The Baptist preacher whom we recently 
quoted as having written lurid articles for 
Baptist weeklies against the Biblical scholars 
at Chicago University, and who described 
them as having fed “out of the swill pails of 
German universities,” is reported by the 
Biblical Recorder as having been arrested in 
Buffalo, N. Y., for accepting a bribe from a 
saloon keeper. Moral—? 





If trusts increase the prices of commodities 
—a statement by no means proved—some com- 
pensation is to be found in the fact that they 
furnish standard goods. Portugal has shut 
out American trust products, but the people 
find that they are eatirg flour mixed with 
clay and sawdust, sometimes to the extent of 
one-half its weight. The trust is less able to 
escape responsibility for the character of its 
products than the small independent dealers. 





The British post office has arranged with 
American express companies to send parcels 
between the two countries. The charge is to 
be twenty-four cents for a parcel weighing 
not more than three pounds, with customs 
fees added. This union of a government en. 
terprise in one country and a private business 
in the other may open the way for establish- 
ing a parcels post in the United States as 
cheap and convenient as in England or Ger- 
many. 





To send back the Negro, Rogers, to North 
Carolina charged with crime committed in 
that state was evidently the duty of Gover- 
nor Crane. The governor of North Carolina 
promises that justice shall be done to the 
prisoner. Yet it makes one uncomfortable 
to read the verdict cf a North Carolina coro- 
ner’s jury only last week on the lynchers of a 
Negro who was awaiting his trial, “* We think 
they would have been recreant to their duty 
as citizens had they acted otherwise.” 





The success of the ultramontane faction in 
the Roman Catholic Church in forcing Prof. 
Albert Ehrhard out of the University of Vi- 
enna was futile if it had as its aim the sup- 
pression of his thought either in the class- 
room or in books. He was immediately called 
to a professorship in the University of Frei- 
burg in Baden, and his latest publication, set- 
ting forth the opposition between the spirit of 
the age and the temporal power claim of the 
papacy, has gone into twelve editions. 





A sentence of Lord Rosebery’s speech after 
the coronation is being praised highly by the 
British religious press as expressing the deeper 
religious mood of the people of the empire, 
the king being but thesymbol. ‘“ Wein Great 
Britain,” said Lord Rosebery, “hold fast to 
the ceremony, not that it constitutes the king 
King, but because it was an act of great na- 
tional solemnity. It was at that moment we 
consecrated our kingdom, we laid our crown 
upon the altar and asked the divine sanction 
for our empire, our power and our dominion.” 





Bishop Gailer spent a recent Sunday at 
Chautauqua and recorded in the Churchman 
his impressions of the unique value of the 
Episcopal Church in that institution because 
of what he thought was a fact, that the Lord’s 
Supper was never administered there except 
in the Episcopal chapel. But that same Sun- 
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day morning the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered, as usual, at the headquarters of the 
Presbyterians and of the Disciples—which 
shows that one must be ubiquitous in order to 
know all that is going on at Chautauqua. 





The most distinguished Buddhist delegate 
to the Congress of Religions in Chicago, 1893, 
was Mr. H. Dharmapla. He has arrived in 
this countryagain. Enroute he visited Japan 
and wrote concerning it to the Indian Mirror 
thus : “Japan—glorious land—uncontaminated 
by either Mohammedan or Christian, has de- 
veloped so far under the purifying influence 
of the Aryan Doctrine of Buddha. Japan 
preserved Buddhism, and Buddhism has pre- 
served Japan.” It is sad to think how much 
“contamination” Mr. Dharmapla will be 
forced to see in this country. 





The death of the venerable Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet takes from the world a Protestant 
Episcopal clergyman whose services to the 
deaf mutes of the country was second only in 
importance to,that of his distinguished father, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet. His 
influence has been national and his death will 
be widely mourned. The death of T. F. Sew- 
ard, writer of many tunes, compiler of popular 
hymn-books, and more recently active in 
prompting Christian unity through a brother- 
hood which he founded for that purpose, re- 
moves one who did much good in the world. 





On the authority of the Indian Witness of 
July 24 we announced last week the death of 
Rev. Jacob Chamberlain of the Reformed 
Church Arcot Mission, India. The Witness 
of the 3ist, just at hand, announces that it 
was misinformed by the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta dailies, and that Dr. Chamberlain still 
lives. Such an incident of journalistic ex- 
perience is mortifying, and yet we are not 
wholly blameworthy. A few months ago, on 
the authority of a cable message from a Lon- 
don news-distributing agency, we announced 
the death of Principal Caleb Scott, the emi- 
nent English Congregationalist, who lives to 
indulge in the privilege, not granted to every 
man, to read what his contemporaries thought 
of him. 





Once more the courts have affirmed the pre- 
vious decisions which allowed the Fayer- 
weather will to stand, and leave the c lleges 
and universities in possession of the $6,000,000 
which the donor intended togivethem. This 
time it is the decision of the United States 


Circuit Court on appeal from the New York 


State Court of Appeals, which gave its deci- 
sion five years ago. The case now starts on 
its way to the United States Supreme Court. 
In this long history is a suggestion to persons 
having a surplus of property beyond what 
they can use to place it promptly where they 
want it to be used and to enjoy seeing the 
good it does before they die rather than to 
leave a large part of it to be wasted in slow 
processes of litigation. 





Current Thought 
THE BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


The Nation’s reviewer of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica (Cheyne) and A Dictionary of the 
Bible (Hastings) has his due degree of sport 
with Cheyne’s obsession with respect to Je- 
rahmeel, and calls specific attention to the rev- 
olutionary articles on New Testament rubics 
by the Dutch school. Pref. F. C. Porter’s 
admirable article on Revelation in Hast- 
ings’s Dictionary is praised. Summing up his 
conclusions the reviewer says: “ The profes- 
sional student will use Cheyne first and last. 
He will refer to Hastings to see if it by chance 
contains an article of weight. Such search 
will often repay him. The plain man, and for 
this purpose the term must cover the enormous 
majority even of clerics, will be compelled to 
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the use of Hastings. Much of Cheyne will be 
unintelligible to him ; more will be misleading. 
If he has the instinct to avoid these two dan- 
gers then his gain also may be great. Cer- 
tainly no just view of the Biblical science of 
today can be attained without the use of both. 
Is it symptomatic of the position of the said 
science that, to appearance, an adequate en- 
cyclopedia of it—an encyclopedia, that is, in 
the ordinary sense—cannot yet be written? 
Hastings marks a past stage; Cheyne marks 
a period of chaos: the time is clearly not yet 
ripe.” 
NEW MONEY. NEW GODS 


The Christian Register suggestively argues 
that many of the “new religions ” whose pro- 
moters are growing rich in this country are 
mainly supported by the newly 1ich. 


CHIEF JUSTICE HOLMES A STOIC 


The Watchman, writing before our contri- 
bution of last week relative to Mr. Holmes 
had appeared, said: ‘It has been justly said 
of Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes, who has just 
been nominated to the United States Supreme 
Court, that he invariably writes from the stoic 
and not from the Christian point of view. 
The dominant ethical note of his occasional 
addresses is thoroughly hopeless as to the out- 
come of human life and endeavor, tempered 
only by the reflection that a man is bound to 
do his duty. 1f Judge Holmes remains true 
to his ethical and philosophical convictions 
the public will look to him in vain for any of 
those interpretations of our fundamental law 
which rest on the assumption that ours is a 
distinctively Christian civilization.” 


THE CASE OF DR. BEET 


The Methodist Times, edited by Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes, naturally is elated over the re- 
turn of Dr. Beet as teacher at Richmond Col- 
lege, despite acknowledged variations from 
views formerly held to be orthodox. It says: 
* Because our grandfathers expressed them- 
selves in particular terms it must not be 
hastily assumed that we must express our- 
selves in precisely the same terms. Every 
one familiar with the admitted results of 
the Higher Criticism is compelled to make 
statements which never entered and never 
could have entered the brain of John Wesley. 
Modern discoveries in geology and other 
fields of science render much that Richard 
Watson wrote entirely obsolete. Who would 
dare to impeach any Methodist preacher who 
believes in evolution? We must tolerate 
considerable variety of thought and expres- 
sion. And yet there is no serious difficulty 
in distinguishing between fundamental, es- 
sential, Scriptural truths and varying methods 
of uttering them. No one wishes to eoerce 
those who cling to ancient formule, but those 
who do so cling must cultivate deep humility 
and a large charity in dealing with the 
progress of thought.” 





Fraternity 


I ask not how thy suffering came, 

Or if by sin, or if by shame, 

Or if by Fate’s capricious rulings: 
To my large pity ail’s the same. 


Come close and lean against a heart 

Eaten by pain and stung by smart ; 

It is enough if thou hast suffered— 
Brother or sister then thou art. 


We will not speak of what we know, 
Rehearse the pang nor count the throe, 
Nor ask what agony admitted 

Thee to the Brotherhood of Woe. 


But in our anguish-darkened land 
Let us draw close, and clasp the hand ; 
Our whispered password holds assuagement— 
The solemn “ Yea, I understand! ”’ 
—Anne Reeve Aldrich. 
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Stone Walls and Coefficients 


The lane to the pasture runs between 
stone walls of an ancient but excellent 
order. The moralizer, who haunts the 
region in summer, “finds sermons in 
stones”? that would fill the next year’s 
demand if they could get themselves writ- 
ten, but he is more apt to brood than to 
make points or even notes. He literally 
ponders the stones, and wonders by what 





art or skill in dynamics these high bowl- 


ders were brought into line. He aches in 
heart and limb over the wearisome toil 
they cost, but he never ceases to feel the 
inexplicable charm that clings to them. 
Nature does her utmost to clothe them 
with beauty, and adopts them into her 
various orders. The lichens deck them 
with fantastic colors. The ground black- 
berry twines its branches about their 
rough contour. The goldenrod, warmed 
at its roots by their garnered heat, repays 
them with its golden shade. One might 
thus sentimentalize all summer, and 
justify one’s self in it, so real and subtle 
is the charm. 

The lane shut in by these stone walls 
runs between smooth fields of grain and 
clover, well-nigh as fertile as the bottom 
lands of the Merrimac and the Connecti- 
cut, between which they divide their 
superfluous rainfall. The lane terminates 
in a high upland pasture, in a state of 
nature, save that the forests have disap. 
peared. The grass is scanty; all other 
growths are wild—ground-pine and blue- 
berry and their kin dividing the surface 
with bowlders great and small. With no 
fear, and no undue respect for the critics 
who disdain a moral, we seat ourselves on 
a comfortable bowlder and fall to medi- 
tating on the walls that separate the pas- 
ture from the fields. The pastureis far 
more beautiful ; the fields have no charm 
save their lustrous growth, but they ren- 
der possible the home where we eat and 
sleep and defy the heat and turmoil of the 
city. In the last analysis, it is the stone 
wall that yields the contrast between the 
wild pasture and the cultivated fields, and 
also between the hot and noisy city and 
the maple grove that breathes coolness 
and peace over us night and day. 

This contrast brings us to our subject 
—the value of stone walls and their an- 
alogies. The upland pasture, with its 
wild beauty, its freedom and the joy of 
unrestrained nature, wins us to itself, 
but the field feeds us while we linger 
hear it; it is the walls that render each 
possible, 

There is, if we are not mistaken, a 





Notes from an Upland Pasture 
By THEODORE T. MUNGER 


strong tendency at present to throw off 
restraints and let nature have her un- 
hindered way. Much may be said in its 
favor. Rousseau was her first strong 
spokesman, and uttered a good word for 
her as against an age and a condition 
of things in which nature was expunged 
from society, and even poetry forgot its 
true note. He was rebuked by Words- 
worth in his Ode to Duty, who protested 
against “‘unchartered freedom”; but the 
adjustment of the Lake School—even 
when re. enforced by Tennyson and &rown- 
ing—is not perfect, and literature leans 
heavily toward the upland pastures of 
ungoverned nature, careless of the life- 
supporting fields alongside, and rather 
ignoring the granitic wall between. Es- 
pecially is this true of fiction and art. 
Literature so far as it is governed by 
realism follows nature wherever she leads, 
and is as nearly ungirt as decency and 
the laws will permit. Art defeats her- 
self by painting and molding the phys- 
ical body, assuming that if it is well 
done it has revealed the soul. Of course, 
much is to be said on both sides of this 
warmly debated question, but after all 
one who walks daily through the lane 
to the upland pasture does not confound 
it with the fields nor cease to respect its 
dividing walls. 

It is true that we are today very much 
in the hands of nature. We have only of 
late discovered her, and she has taken us 
to her bosom as her children. She is so 
beautiful, so beneficent and so divine that 
she seems sufficient of herself to meet all 
our needs and to fix the laws of our con- 
duct. And so she might be if we knew 
her through and through—“ What you 
are, root and all, and allin all;” but we 
stop midway—on the flower, without get- 
ting down to the root. The perfume of 
the rose intoxicates us and we lose our 
way in life’s path. The root upholds the 
flower and prescribes the laws of its 
growth. It is the lack of this deeper look 
that blinds us to those discriminating 
verdicts that nature, when thoroughly 
understood, states in tones of warning 
and command. Nature overflows with 
unspeakable and innumerable blessings ; 
but to yield to her dictates is only half 
the way to win them; to resist the other 
half is the only way to win even one, 
Nature is a harmony; but her melody 
comes out only when two opposite notes 
blend by perfect obedience each to each. 
Nature is not so simple as she seems. 
She has two hands ; in one are pleasures, 
in the other is a scourge with which she 
flays us if we reach out to take the pleas- 
ures in any other way than she dictates. 
Literature is not making this as plain as 
it ought. The great masters made no 
mistake here, but the genius of today is 
not vigorous or wise enough to dig down 
to the root and get at the meaning of law 
in nature and in humanity. Hence this 
confounding of things that should be 
kept apart. 

Something of the same sort occurs to 
us as to the present tendency of social 
science to neglect the personal factor in 
society. The upland pasture tempts one 





to meditate on many subjects and in a 
very free way. It is easy here to become 
a@ pantheist—the sky ‘full of light and 
of deity” ; all things—rock and vine and 
shrub—melting into one, a harmony of 
beauty, yet nothing perfect of itself, each 
for all, and all forming a perfect whole. 
But we look over the stone walis and 
there are corn and barley and oats and 
potatoes, and farther down are four white 
walls that shelter us fora time. The up- 
land pasture haunts us with its subtle 
charm and we are ready to say—let us 
build here a tabernacle and stay forever, 
but something—shall we say that it is so 
vulgar as hunger, or the chill of evening 
—bids us leave the pasture, and we go 
down the lane with the cows, who also 
have browsed and slept and perhaps 
dreamed all day but now feel needs of an- 
other sort, and wend their way between 
the walls to their barn. They ruminate 
in their own way, and we in ours—turn- 
ing over the question if we are not today 
running somewhat astray from person- 
ality as a factor in human society. Is 
not its supremacy questioned, with a dis- 
position to say that not man but society 
is the noblest work of- God ; that nature 
is ‘‘careless of the single life.”” Hence 
duty is made chiefly a social thing and 
the sharp lines that separate man from 
his fellows are dulled. The individuality 
of conscience is merged in a set of feelings 
and influences that flow out of social life. 
What have been regarded as sins are rele- 
gated to ancestors ; and the virtues also, if 
one is humble enough to admit it. Some- 
thing of this sort is becoming pervasive. 
There is less going alone into the moun- 
tains to pray ; less entering into the closet 
and shutting the door. The ineffable so- 
lemnity of life as a personal thing loses 
point and pungency as itis thus merged in 
the mass. The inner life, with its pro- 
found convictions and hidden peace and 
unspoken reverence, is swamped in a flood 
of externalism—most worthy and benefi- 
cent, but not fed from the heart whence 
are all the issues of life, and hence it 
flactuates with the swaying tide of social 
conditions. Now there is no doubt that 
evolution dulls. the sense of personality 
unless it is followed to its last and high- 
est conclusion, namely, that ‘‘man is not 
to be interpreted in terms of the uni- 
verse, but the universe in terms of man.” 
If so, his duties and the main play of his 
nature are first and forever personal. 
Social unity lies very close to the Chris- 
tian ideal, but not so close as the primi- 
tive truth of personality. Man is one 
with the race, but he is also and forever 
separate from it; that was settled with 
the first breath of the infant, and the 
sharp sundering of the cord that had 
made it one with a racial life. Forevera 
person is the first of all truths, witheut 
which no other human truth has much 
significance, or only such significance as 
attaches to the brutes. It is true that 


nearly all duty consists in the fulfillment 
of social relations, but first and always 
there must be a person strong enough to 
perform a duty. The walls that make 
man a person must not be ignored nor 
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broken down, nor will they be for long, 
though crude thinkers, like breachy cat- 
tle, are always at hand to jump the most 
sacred inclosures of truth. 

Our c'osing meditation takes us into 
theology where, if we mistake not, there 
is a disposition to tamper with the walls, 
and even to throw them down altogether. 
They may have been very badly built at 
first—so high as to shut off the free up- 
land pastures of thought and outlook— 
but they still have their uses along with 
abuses that all good things invite and 
render possible. 

But our point is this: in re-defining 
Christianity, as we are all the while do- 
ing, we are tending to make it a very 
simple thing—only a few facts and truths 
of infinite importance. But along with 
this is the temptation—a quite natural 
one—to say that these are enough and 
to plant ourselves upon them and let 
everythingelse go. The theological world 
has not, for a long time, been so deeply 
stirred as by Harnack’s ‘‘ What is Chris- 
tianity?’’ The reader finds that he con- 
firms this tendency, and defines Chris- 
tianity in a single sentence: “It is some- 
thing simple and sublime ; it means one 
thing and one only: eternal life in the 
midst of time, by the strength and under 
the eye of God.” We have no disposition 
to question this definition, but the query 
rises if it is so simple yet so comprehen- 
sive, what need of anything more? 

Two classes of people take this posi- 
tion: the very religious who lie ‘‘in Abra- 
ham’s bosom all the year ;” and the world- 
lings who say, “‘I believe in God,” and say 
no more. Harnack saw the danger in 
simple definitions of great truths and 
provided against it by insisting on a wide 
range of less essential but still all-impor- 
tant truths which he calls ‘‘coefficients.” 
There is a stroke of genius in the use of 
this term. Christianity is indeed a sim- 
ple thing, but it is attended by a large 
body of coefficient truths that are of ut- 
most value in making it effective. Har- 
nack seems to have in mind its algebraic 
meaning—as ‘‘a number placed before 
and multiplying an unknown quantity.” 
His definition is too vague until it is 
marked off and re-enforced by coefficient 
truths. 

The Golden Rule is a universal and 
eternal truth, but the twelfth chapter of 
Romans is a coefficient essential to its effi- 
cacy. Indeed, it is not too much to say 
that the teachings of Christ would not 
have kept their place in the world without 
the explaining and enforcing aid of the 
epistles of St. Paul. We live in and by 
the spirit, but we require also a definite 
body of ethics, and along with it a distinct 
organization—like the church—that sets 
them to work on beneficent lines. If not, 
the upland pasture will invade the fruit- 
producing fields, and while its beauty and 
inspiration will be no less, the daily manna, 
without which we starve, will be lacking. 

It is always difficult to preserve a true 
proportion between important truths. 
The essential and the coefficient are 
often confounded, both by theology and 
the church, and not seldom is one taken 
and the other left or fatally neglected. 
A Christianity all spirit and without a 
full array of coefficient factors—chiefly 
ethical—fails to lay vigorous hold on life. 
But a Christianity made up of ethics, and 
indifferent to the spiritual realities that 
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dominate and feed our souls, incurs more 
signal failure. Not by bread alone nor 
by spirit alone does man live, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
of God. 

There is a still closer view of our sub- 
ject upon which I will not enter, but will 
simply indicate by a quotation from Em- 
erson, who turns it into a hymn of grati- 
tude and “‘ Grace,” by which he names it. 

How much, preventing God, how much I owe 

To the defenses thou hast round me set: 

Example, custom, fear, occasion slow,— 

These scorned bondmen were my parapet. 
I dare not peep over this parapet 
To gauge with glance the roaring gulf below, 


The depths of sin to which I had descended, 
Had not these me against myself defended. 





A New Co-operative Movement 
BY ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


In Lewiston, Me., a new co-operative move- 
ment has been in progress for a year. Unlike 
most of its predecessors, it does not originate 
among the people who constitute it, but is pro- 
jected by one man, the successful proprietor 
of a modern department store. 

This apostle of co-operation, Mr. Bradford 
Peck, is an interesting personality. Now 
fairly in his prime, he has built up a large 
dry goods business in the city of Lewiston, 
capitalized at $150,000, erected a building val- 
ued at $75 000, written a book, The World a 
Department Store, which describes his pur- 
poses in detail, attracted the attention of phi- 
lanthropists and socialists extensively, held 
his first convention of co-operators, who came 
at their own charges, a hundred strong, from 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, New Jer- 
sey, Vermont, Massachusetts and Iowa, and 
he projects plans destined, in his opinion, to 
revolutionize domestic and political economy 
and bless the lives of millions. His organiza- 
tion he terms The Co-operative Association of 
America. 

Is hea prophet? oris he visionary? Does 
he see? or does he dream ? 

Already a supply store, at which provisions 
of all kinds are sold, has been in operation for 
nearly nine months. About 1,000 families 
patronize this store, one-quarter of which are 
members, that is, have paid in one dollar for 
membership and twenty-five dollars as capi- 
tal. The business of the first six months has 
paid to members a dividend of five per cent. 
on purchases and carried $300 to surplus. Re- 
cently the department store of which Mr. 
Peck is head has been consolidated with the 
co-operative association, and members may 
participate in the earnings of the department 
store in proportion to the amount of their pur- 
chases there. This store, now known as 
“ Consolidated Store No. 2,” has thirty-seven 
departments and furnishes almost everything 
that can be desired in the dry goods line from 
a sauce-pan to a silk stocking. 

Naturally Mr. Peck’s motives have been 
called in question. He is a member of the 
Universalist Church ; he does not hesitate to 
use the phrases of philanthropy and religion ; 
on the certificate of membership in the asso- 
ciation, between the pictures of Edward Bel- 
lamy and Henry George, in fainter colors, yet 
back of all and dominating all, is a represen- 
tation of the Good Shepherd, with hands out- 
stretched, blessing sheep on either side. But 
the sacrifices which Mr. Peck is making are 
the best evidence of his sincerity. The de- 
partment store, which has earned for its own- 
ers $62,000 the last three years, an average of 
more than $20,000 a year, has been turned over 
to the co-operative association for $150,000 in 
bonds drawing interest at three per cent., that 
is, an annual interest of $4,500 has been ac- 
cepted instead of an owner’s profit of $20,000. 
To be sure, Mr. Peck receives his salary as an 
employee of the association and takes, also, 
his share in dividends, but still his financial 
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relation to the business, as compared with his 
former relation, is that of uncertainty and 
sacrifice. Some of his associates have strenu- 
ously objected to these terms and, in conse- 
quence of their objectior, have withdrawn 
from the concern. Mr. Peck has also pledged 
to the Founders’ Fund, a fund designed for 
propaganda and development, $1,500 per year 
for five years. This is an outright gift. 

A savings bank is projected, a “forum” for 
lectures and educational features will be 
opened, a periodical will be published in Bos- 
ton, and then four extensive forward steps 
are proposed: (1) a chain of co-operative 
stores in different cities in Maine; (2) the es- 
tablishment of manufacturing enterprises in 
Lewiston, suited to the locality ; (3) the erec- 
tion of apartment houses for working people, 
and (4) the development of farm:lands and 
summer homes for members. 

The management at present is in the hands 
of a board of five directors. This number 
will be increased to seven. It is not demo- 
cratic as yet, for the reason that more than 
twenty-nine thirtieths of the capital invested 
comes from one source; but it is intended that 
members shall have a voice in control propor- 
tioned to their investment. 

This whole plan has been worked out bya 
practical business man. The idea of the 
“trust,” as embodied in the department store, 
has been his inspiration. He calls it the 
“ people’s trust.” While he reveres Henry 
George and borrows from Edward Bellamy, 
yet his theories are his own; he is not exten- 
sively acquainted with the literature of the 
subject, save as co-operation has been prac- 
ticed on the Rochdale plan in England. 

Neighbors and business acquaintances do 
not all indorse Mr. Peck’s schemes. Grocers, 
and others in competition, naturally object, 
and sometimes significantly tap the forehead. 
Conservative people discredit the whole en- 
terprise as an innovation. But, after all, the 
real issue is, Will the people co operate? 
Here is the rub. Human nature is sluggish; 
human nature will not pursue even paths for 
long; and human nature is selfish. Will the 
management and administration be such as to 
inspire confidence and maintain credit? The 
test of the scheme is time. Right in theory, it 
must be proven in practice. If Mr. Peck suc- 
ceeds, he will be a public benefactor; if he 
fails—yet will the principle of co-operation be 
neither invalidated, nor buried, by one more 
failure. 





Revolt or Assimilation 


What the authorities of the more con- 
servative churches are apt to overlook is 
the disposition towards them of that edu- 
cated younger mind with which they all 
have to reckon. It is from this class 
that the next generation of religious 
teachers has to come ; it is on its attitude 
that, humanly speaking, the whole for- 
tunes of these organizations will depend. 
It will not do for any of them to make 
too sure of that attitude. Professor 
Weissmann, in his famous controversy 
with Herbert Spencer, has shaken our 
confidence in the once generally received 
dogma of the hereditary transmission of 
acquired capacities. His arguments apply 
in another sphere than that of biology. 
The new generation, oye | those born 
in the most orthodox families, shows a 
surprising independence of the traditions 
of the fathers. It would only require a 
non possumus attitude in ecclesiastical 
circles towards its new won knowledge 
and its mental tendencies to bring about 
a@ general and a disastrous revolt. It is 
in view of this aspect of the case that we 
hail the issue of the latest claim for free- 
dom of opinion. It will, we trust, help 
to prove to the capable young minds that 
are now balancing the question of a ca- 
reer, that the noble et of the religious 
teacher, in this powerful section of the 
Free Churches, is one that may be entered 
without a too humiliating sacrifice of 
mental freedom.—Christian World. 
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The guests at Mrs. Parke’s country 
house had assembled on the piazza before 
breakfast, the morning after their arrival, 
and they were pleased to employ the 
ante-prandial hour in pointing out to each 
other the features which nature or Mrs. 
Parke had added to the landscape since 
the previous summer. 

“IT don’t see any boys about, Mrs. 
Parke,” said young Dr. Morris, when his 
hostess appeared at thedoor. ‘Are you 
devoting yourself entirely to the leisure 
class this season ?” 

“We have had boys,’ Mrs. Parke re- 
plied, ‘‘ fifteen of them from the ‘Country 
Week.’ They have just gone home.” 

Mrs. Parke’s tone indicated that there 
was more to this story, and the counte- 
nances of her guests were expectant. 

‘‘T shall neversagain have so many all 
at once,” she continued, “‘their visit was 
not a success.” 

No one said, ‘I told you so!”’ but there 
were amused smiles on the faces of the 
listeners. 

“The coachman told them that horses 
always ate as long as any one would feed 
them, and one day when he was vut they 
fed the new pony nineteen quarts of oats. 
They were on the nineteenth when John- 
son came back, and the pony was ‘swell- 
in’ wisibly.’ ” 

When the laughter of her guests had 
subsided Mrs. Parke added: 

“It really was not funny at the time. 
We had to walk the poor creature all 
night ; we thought he would die.” 

“Pretty good epitome of most of the 
characteristics of that class of people, 
anyway,” observed Mr. Wharton, a mid- 
dle-aged, rotund, married man, whose 
opinions were tolerated by Mrs. Parke for 
the sake of his wife and daughter. 
“Thoughtlessness, extravagance, total in- 
ability to take care of their own property, 
or that of other people.” 

“T have still one boy here,’ said Mrs. 
Parke, “‘such a dear boy! You must see 
him. He ought to be down now, but he is 
very shy. A young consumptive, Doctor, 
only fifteen, one of the saintly children 
you read about. He cannot live long, I 
fear, but we have been able to make him 
pretty comfortable this month, and he is 
so sunny-tempered and grateful. I’ll run 
up and see what detains him.” 

‘“‘Isn’t she just the dearest, most un- 
selfish woman?” said Miss Wharton, 
ecstatically. ‘‘Think of her going all the 
way upstairs to see about that child!” 

“Do you—do I understand that she 
brings her guests in contact with these 
people?” asked Mr. Wharton. 

“That is her little scheme,” replied the 
doctor. ‘Sometimes it works, and some- 
times it doesn’t.” 

Mrs. Parke had put Larry Brennan into 
her “big boy’s room.” Her “big boy” 
was out West giving a summer session 
in political economy to a university full 
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of populists, and Mrs. Parke’s heart 
went out to all lesser boys because of 
him, 

“Larry, dear,” she said gently, pausing 
at the door. There was no answer, 80 
she went into the room. The boy was 
lying very straight and still in his bed, 
and the sunlight played across his face. 
Mrs. Parke crossed the room and looked 
dewn at him with a motherly smile, he 
seemed so small and peaceful. But as 
she looked her smile faded, doubt crept 
into her eyes, and fear. She hesitated a 
few seconds, then with a quick, fright- 
ened movement touched his hand—and 
it was cold. For a moment all thought 
went out of Mrs. Parke’s mind, and she 
hung over the bed sick and blank. The 
boy was dead. 

“So unpleasant for Mrs. Parke,” was 
the general comment of the house-party 


as it gathered in a corner of the drawing-° bed. 


room to whisper about the calamity. 
“Just at this time, too, when she had 
planned something so different. Very 
unfortunate! The boy’s mother ought 
never to have sent him away from her. 
It was an imposition!” 

“Poor Anne!” said Mrs. Wharton, 
sympathetically. ‘“‘ You must not think 
of us, you know.” 

‘* My dear people,” replied Mrs. Parke, 
who was ‘“‘poor Anne,” ‘“‘I am not think- 
ing of you in the least.” Her face was 
tear-stained and her eyes looked far off, 
abstractedly. ‘‘Some one must go to town 
to tell his mother. She’s a widow. Such 
a forlorn, unworldly little thing! A tele- 
gram would be too cruel. I am the one 
to go, of course. She ought to hear it 
from me, but—I cannot be in two places 
at once.” 

‘Could I—could I help?” asked Jessie 
Wharton. 

**No, dear ; no!” said Mrs. Parke. “It 
would not be suitable. And servants 
have such a horror of death, you know, 
that I cannot ask them to do things ; and 
besides, poor child, I don’t want to leave 
him to strangers.” 

“Surely, it does seem as if there were 
somebody you could hire,’’ said some one, 
illogically. 

“Let me go to town and tell his 
mother!” cried Mr. Wharton, bounding 
into the breach with cheerful inconse- 
quence. 

Mr. Wharton’s good-nature was always 
in excess of his common sense. Under 
ordinary circumstances no one would 
have thought of allowing him to console 
the afflicted, but now Mrs. Parke accepted 
his offer with a dubious gratitude. 

“T will give you the address,” she said, 
‘‘and do try to persuade her to have the 
child buried out here. The old village 
cemetery is charming, and it will be so 
much lessexpensive. Tell her how Larry 
loved the old place.” 

“Thomas, dear, don’t you think I would 
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better go with you?” suggested Mrs. 
Wharton. 

“Go with me! What for? To get all 
tired out in that hot city and not come 
back here till midnight? The errand is 
perfectly simple. I don’t mind going in 
the least. It will give me something to 
do. Ten times more entertaining than 
golfing round the country with a bag of 
sticks. I’ll cheer the widow; don’t you 
fret. I’m a good hand at that sort of 
thing, Mrs. Parke.” Here Mr. Wharton 
smiled jocosely, and the other guests 
tried to make mental excuses for his bad 
taste. His hostess carried her tearful, 
troubled face back to the quiet room 
where the doctor, with clumsy tender- 
ness, was trying to do the necessary 
things. 

‘It is so good of you,” she said, grate- 
fully, as she laid Larry’s garments on the 


The young man smiled at her—he was 
one of her big boy’s friends. ‘I am glad 
to be doing what Ben would do if he were 
here,” he said. 

“You’re a dear, good boy, Albert Mor- 
ris,” exclaimed Mrs. Parke, putting both 
hands on his shoulders and choking. ‘You 
don’t know how distressed I am at being 
obliged to force my friends to take this 
share in my poor people’s affairs. There, 
I’ve sent that dear, stupid Mr. Wharton 
off to Boston to comfort Mrs. Brennan,” 
she laughed hysterically and wiped her 
eyes ; ‘‘but I could not see anything else 
todo. I know they all think I am asking 
a great deal of them.” 

“You know I’m halfway converted to 
your social ideas, Mrs. Parke, although I 
occasionally backslide,”’ said the doctor, 
“but I only backslide about the equality 
of the living, not the equality of the dead. 
I am illogical, doubtless, but semi-con- 
verts usually are. I have never seen a 
more beautiful body.” 

‘I wish you could have seen his soul,” 
said Mrs. Parke. , 

“TI wish I could,” heanswered. ‘That 
is something we medical men sometimes 
miss.” 

So Larry was dressed and lay dead in 
the house of the stranger that Saturday 
afternoon, and Mrs. Parke sent her guests 
out to golf in the meadows a mile away. 

But there are more things than death 
can happen in a day; joy, for example; 
and joy had happened, and—of all con- 
ventionally unsuitable places—in . Mrs. 
Brennan’s own rooms. 

Mrs. Brennan had two rooms in the 
third story of a tenement, and one of 
these rooms she sublet to the Misses 
Flinn, friends of hers. It was to the 
Misses Flinn that the joy had come, and 
they were making a great noise about it 
when Mr. Wharton entered the tenement 
and began to climb the stairs, sniffing as 
he went. 
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“Ten dollars! Will yelook! And that 
for a shaky old purrse wid a few bits of 
paper into it an’ a two dollar bill, an’ 
farty cents in change. Ten dollars! A 
lovely bit av sintiment fur them as can 
afford it, is ten dollars.”’ 

It was Miss Maggie Flinn who spoke, 
and her nationality came out strongly in 
her 7's. 

‘“‘And would we put it into a bank, 
Maggie, or what would we do wid ut?” 
inquired Miss Mollie, who was of a less 
buoyant temper. 

Miss Maggie’s reply was a loud, entirely 
joyous laugh, which ended in a long smile 
and a succession of meditative blinks. 

“There’s the ‘Savings,’ observed Miss 
Mollie. ‘‘ Mrs. Brennan’s always for talk- 
ing about the ‘Savings,’ an’ how they had 
a little pile there till Brennan died. You 
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The next instant Mr. Wharton’s round 
and prominent orbs were treated to the 
vision of a little old hunch-backed, red- 
faced Irishwoman dancing a jig. 

‘*Is Mrs. Brennan in?” he asked. 

‘*No, and she’s not,”’ said Miss Maggie, 
“but she’s not out for long this time o’ 
day, and maybe you’ll be the gentleman 
with the trousers now, and sbe was after 
pressin’ them the night; such a nate 
patch, more like new, I was sayin’ to her, 
than when they come out o’ the shop.” 

“T did not come about trousers,” ex- 
plained Mr. Wharton. ‘Iam the bearer 
of very sad news.” 

“It'll be about Larry,” whispered Miss 
Mollie, clutching her sister but staring 
apprehensively at the visitor. 

He nodded. 

** Poor darlin’, poor darlin’ |” said —_ 






























































put the money in, she says, but it must 
be a ten—or maybeit’s a five it must be— 
an’ just you leave it lie long enough, it’ll 
turrn over.” 

“The ‘Savings’ is the place,”’ cried Miss 
Maggie, ‘‘an’ here’s the ten, the ividence 
of her gratitoode, by the worrd of her let- 
ter, bless her fora lady !” 

“The girls to the cloak department is 
full of the Klondike,” said Miss Mollie. 
“IT come out of the toilet with my pail to 
mop up the second floor after the bell for 
Saturday half-day, an’ that red-haired one 
she says to me, she says : ‘So you dropped 
into a fortune this mornin’, Miss Flinn,’ 
she says, ‘ten dollars,’ she says. ‘Don’t 
I wish it was mine an’ I’d put itin Klon- 
dike,’ she says; ‘I’m dyin’ to put some- 
thin’ in Klondike, but I ain’t got nothin’ 
to put.’ ” 

“And what for a tay parrty is Klon- 
dike?’ inquired Miss Maggie, who had a 
way of slipping behind the times. 

“The gowld mines,” said her sister. 
“The gowld mines to Alaska, an’ you buy 
a share, an’ whisk ! comes the money !|— 
so they says,” she added, with a sudden 
lapse into caution. 

“‘Gowld, is it!’ cried Miss Maggie— 
and about this time Mr. Wharton began 
to ascend the stairs—“ gowld! Then it’s 
the Klondike that’s for me and my 
money. Buy a share, will we, come Mon- 
day! Arrah, we'll stip off wid the best 
of ’em yit!” 

She laughed again, and broke off in the 
midst of her Jaughter to say : “‘ Mrs. Bren- 
nan, Mrs. Brennan, here y’ are! Listen 
till I tell ye!” 
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Maggie, and the tears 
started from her eyes and 
rained down her withered 
cheeks. ‘‘’T was this very 
mornin’ I says to Mollie, I 
says, ‘I dreamed of Uncle 
Pat last night and that 
means news, an’ it’ll be 
good or bad.’ And sure 
when the'ten dollars come 
I thought it was that, and 
maybe it was; but this is 
bad.” 

She smooched her face 
absent-mindedly with the 
palm of her hand and wiped the hand on 
her apron. 

- “Will there be time to get to him?” 
asked Miss Mollie. 

Mr. Wharton shook his head, ‘“‘No, he 
was found dead in his bed.” 

** Ah, Holy Mother!” wailed Miss Mag- 
gie, swaying her long arms, ‘and niver a 
priest by to relave him of his last mo- 
ments.” 

Mr. Wharton shifted his position un- 
easily. Fortunately for him, a sense of 
humor was not added to his other em- 
barrassments. 

‘** Here’s a chair, sir,’’ said Miss Mollie, 
**she’ll not be long now.” 

‘Perhaps you could tell her better 
than I could,” he faltered. ‘I think I’ll 
go away, and come back si time to take 
her to the trai 

**Niver do that, now! N ive? do that!” 
cried Miss Maggie. ‘It’s the honor of 
receivin’ it from your own lips, official- 
like, that’ll be swate to her. Sit down, 
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do! We're a bit excited ourselves the 
day, along of a stroke of luck, Mollie an’ 
me. We was cleanin’ the toilet to Bar- 
rett an’ Burns yisterrday; we're there 
goin’ on six years now, ain’t it, Mollie? 
And lots of little things is left round, 
veils, an’ hankerchers, an’ a parcel now 
an’ again, and taken reg’lar to the office. 
But yisterrday, bless yourr hearrt, wasn’t 
it a purrse.” 

Miss Maggie clasped her elbows tightly 
at this point and snapped her eyes. 

‘“‘And this mornin’ come a letter for 
‘the woman in the toilet-room that found 
the purrse,’ an’ it’s Mollie and me is the 
woman, an’ ten dollars inside, an’— 
ochone! poor Larry is dead! An’ nobody 
to know it. How she’ll take it, poor 
thing, is more than I can say before- 
hand.” 
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“I’m glad to hear that some one has 
had good fortune today,”’ said Mr. Whar- 
ton, trying to be at ease. 

“It’s the blessin’ 0’ God, sir!’’ ejacu- 
lated Miss Maggie. ‘‘An’ we’re after 
considerin’ how to make way with it now 
we've got it. Mollie, here, says Klon- 
dike’s the place. Is it yourself would 
put your money in that slot?” 

“Why, for that matter,” he answered. 
“I might put in a little, but that’s differ- 
ent. I should not advise you to.” 

“‘And where’s the difference?” asked 
Miss Maggie, the stillness of suspicion 
settling upon her sister and herself. 

‘*Because I can afford it,” replied Mr. 
Wharton. 

** And I can afford it!” said the hunch- 
back, magnificently. 

**But, you see,” he objected, “if I put 
up a certain sum of money, and I say I 
can do without it, then, if it brings me 
anything, well and good; if not, I don’t 
care, I’m able to stand it.” 
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“And so am I!” said Miss Maggie. 
“Tf it’s a gowld nugget, praise be to the 
Holy Mother and the saints! And if it 
ain’t a gowld nugget! Sure, and we’d no 
ten dollars yisterrday, and it’s no worse 
than tomorrow, that’s all.” 

“But your scale of expenditure and 
mine are entirely different,’ cried ‘the 
visitor. ‘‘I have money to invest; Iam 
rich!” 

“And why-for must I be allowin’ the 
rich to make all the new money, I ask ye, 
and me sit by and see it taken out of my 
mouth?” asked Miss Maggie, with a cer- 
tain Celtic fierceness of demeanor. 

“You don’t understand!” persisted her 
adviser. 

‘Maybe I do, and maybe I don’t,” she 
said, doggedly. ‘‘But if the lot of yez 
that’s rich would sit by and let the ten 
dollar ones git a chance, and see us 
through fair, there’d be not so much to 
palaver about it.” 

“Of course you are at perfect liberty 


to spend your money as you think best,” 


he said, stiffly; but fortunately steps 
were heard at this moment. 

“There she is!’ whispered Miss Mollie, 
and they all stood up. 

The door opened and a tiny woman 
came in, neat, and pale, and pathetic. 

‘“‘Ah, Mrs. Brennan dear, Mrs. Bren- 
nan dear!” wailed Miss Maggie, and 


‘wound her long arms around the little 


woman. 

Miss Mollie wrung her hands, and Mr. 
Wharton squeezed his hat. 

“*My Larry! My Larry!” said the little 
woman. ‘‘What’s come to my Larry?” 

‘‘He’s dead, dearie, yes, O me, O me! 
But here’s this kind gentleman kem all 
the way to tell ye, an’ it was your name 
the last that he spoke; an’ tell her, her 
boy'll be waitin’ for her up there, an’ a 
kiss he sent ye, thrue as I’m livin’ he did, 
dear!” Here Miss Maggie winked im- 
pressively at Mr. Wharton. ‘Sit down 
now, sit down in the rocker till the 
gintleman tells ye, and Mollie and me’ll 
be makin’ the bundle to take to the 
train,” 

The little widow sat down in the chair 
and rocked to and fro, with her eyes 
fixed wistfully on Mr. Wharton’s face ; 
and all that she said was: 

‘IT knowed it. was comin’, I knowed it 
was comin’.” 

Her clumsy comforter explained Mrs. 
Parke’s ideas about the funeral, pausing 
many times to blow his nose pompously 
and dig his handkerchief into his eyes. 
And when he had finished his collar was 
quite wilted. 

“The most pitiful sight I ever saw in 
my life!’? he exclaimed, as he went down- 
stairs after arranging to return for Mrs. 
Brennan in time for the train. ‘ Broke 
you all up, Thomas J. So quiet, so grief. 
stricken! Pretty little woman, too! By 
George! it’s ashame!” Here Mr. Whar- 
ton blew his nose and came forth into 
the street. 

He found Mrs. Brennan a docile fellow- 
traveler. He took a seat for her in the 
parlor-car ; he bought her peaches, and a 
bottle of lavender-salts; he did all the 
kind and thoughtful things which a man 
of his prejudices and inconsistency would 
be sure to do under the circumstances. 

““O yes, indeed! I know Maggie Flinn,” 
said Mrs, Parke, when her guest re- 
lated his encounter. ‘As good a little 


soul as ever breathed. By the way, I’m 
so glad you mentioned them; I wonder 
if it wouldn’t be a comfort to Mrs. Bren- 
nan to have them out to the funeral? 
She ought to have some of her own friends 
with her at such a time, poor woman! 
And she has been so sweet about yielding 
to all my suggestions.” 

Some of the guests sniffed at this re- 
mark. 

‘Of course it’s her own money, and she 
can afford it; but it seems to me so much 
expense is neither suitable nor necessary.” 

This is the substance of what they said, 
or pointedly left unsaid, when they dis- 
cussed the funeral arrangements. For 
Larry’s grave was to be beneath a beauti- 
ful white birch tree ; and there was to be 
a white cross at Larry’s head—the only 
cross in all that Puritan churchyard ; and 
a priest was coming ten miles to read the 
burial service. 

“She has a great soul!” said Dr. 
Morris. 

But there were others who murmured, 
**Unnecessary !”’ 

The feminine members of the house- 
party always wept a little when they 
went in to look at Larry, always patted 
Mis. Brennan sympathetically, and made 
her sit in the easiest: chair in the room. 
She never seemed comfortable in that 
easiest chair, and the others spoke of her 
discomfort as if it were something greatly 
to her credit. { 

The men, in the seclusion of the smok- 
ing-room, chuckled with Mr. Wharton 
over his Klondike story, and agreed that 
Mrs. Brennan was a pretty little woman. 
But beneath their polite forbearance the 
guests wore their mourning manners 
grudgingly, and counted the hours. 

“‘She’s a woman, is Mrs. Parke!” ob- 
served Miss Maggie Flinn, when she read 
her special delivery letter Monday morn- 
ing, and was told by the Firm that she 
and her sister would be excused from at- 
tendance at the store on the ensuing day. 
**She’s one in a hunderd, she is! You 
could rub her on a washboard an’ dry 
her in the sun, an’ she’d nur shrink nur 
fade! We'll go, Mollie; I ain’t been toa 
funeral this two year. It’ll be a rale 
pleasure to me. Poor Larry! Poor dar- 
lin’, to think of him gone, an’ an old 
woman like me still ascrubbin’ floors. 
It'll be a grand funeral, Mollie; fine 
style! Mrs. Parke’s a lady.” 

“T wisht we could maybe buy Larrya 
flower to hold in his hand,” said Miss 
Mollie, ‘Mrs. Brennan an’ him was 
always that silly fur flowers, ’twould 
maybe please her. The man to Temple 
Place selis’em a day old cheap, an’ one 
wouldn’t cost mucb.”’ 

** Mollie!” cried Miss Maggie, pouncing 
upon her sister and holding her in a vise- 
like grasp, ‘‘ You’re the Finger o’ God! 
One flower is it? Ten dollars it ie, I say! 
What for would it be sent, I ask ye? 
Klondike! And niver a sight of a dirrty 
dollar after! Na, na! We’ll spenct ut 
an’ see the good of ut.” 

‘** All my life I’ve never had nothin’ to 
spend for nobody,” said Miss Mollie; and 
her joyful tears dropped into the scrub- 
bing-pail. ; 

*“*We’ll spend ut, darlin’, to the last 
cint; I’m bound fur that,’’ cried Miss 
Maggie. ‘‘ We'll go out, the noon hour, 
to the big flower shop, an’ we’ll order the 
best, an’ fresh will they be, ivery flower. 
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We'll have aharp, maybe, or one o’ them 
wreaths with a stuffed pigeon flyin’ in 
the middle of it. We'll have the best, an’ 
ten dollars of it. Lord, Larry dear, ye 
couldn’t have chose a better time! It’ll 
be grand.” 

** Will it be pink?” suggested Miss Mol- . 
lie. ‘‘ An’ a ribbon with ends to it?” 

And Miss Maggie laughed her gener- 
ous, joyful laugh, and slopped an extra 
supply of water over upon the floor. 

It was pink, a great wreath of roses, 
‘fan exquisite thing!” the guests said, 
and they ought to have known. It hung 
on one side of the coffin, and Mrs. Parke’s 
wreath hung on the other; and Mrs. 
Parke’s looked quite poor and small by 
contrast. Nobody knew who sent it 
until the carriages had gone to the ceme- 
tery, and then the guests held an indig- 
nation meeting. 

““Well, ’ll be switched!” said Mr. 
Wharton. 

“ Are you sure?” asked his wife. 

“Sure! Of course I’m sure! I read 
the card when I took the wreath out to 
the carriage. The old idiot! And what 
do you suppose she had the impudence to 
say to me this morning when she arrived ? 
‘We’ve decided to take your advice about 
the Klondike, sir, and we’ve found a bet- 
ter way.’ And I congratulated her on 
her good sense.” 

‘“‘That wreath must have certainly cost 
ten dollars,” said another critic. 

“Ten dollars!” cried Mr. Wharton. 
‘*That’s exactly what it did cost to a 
cent. I'll bet on it.” 

‘‘The one I feel sorry for is poor Anne,”’ 
sighed Mrs. Wharton. “She has been 
devotion itself to these people. She laid 
that boy out, and paid all the funeral ex- 
penses and gave the mother a new black 
dress, and even invited the old scrub- 
women for her—sent them her own mile- 
age ticket. And now to have them be- 
have in this way, and spend all their 
money for a wreath of flowers, instead of 
trying to be thrifty and repay her for her 
kindness. It is enough to take all the 
heart out of her, and make her say she’ll 
never do anything for that class of peo- 
ple again. They’d find out then how well 
off they’d been.” 

“‘T wish you could have seen the hole 
they live in!” said Mr. Wharton. “And 
then to go and spend ten dollars on a 
wreath of roses! It is something I am 
not able to comprehend! ”’ 

‘* Waste! waste! pure, wanton waste!”’ 
murmured some one else. 

“How about the ‘alabaster box?’’”’ 
asked Dr. Morris. 

Everybody stared at him and then some 
one sighed. 





Children are faithful friends. The 
world is false and treacherous. People 
are often friends because they seek a 
benefit. Friendship is made a tool for 
gain. The friendship of a child is un- 
selfish. It gives to you its heart, its 
whole little being. It will not deceive 
you. Older hearts may forsake or forget 
you; its heart remains true to you. 
Trial has taught you the vanity and 
emptiness of all human aims and wishes. 
Only in the hearts of children do you find 
unalloyed comfort. Their hearts will 
cleave to you though the heavens fall.— 
Benjamin Hausman, D. D. 
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Lessons in Nation Building’ 


XI. A Lesson of Obedience 


By Rev. A. 


The whole Bible is a call to mankind to 
love and obey God, who is their Creator, 
Preserver, Guide, Judgeand Father. The 
call is authoritative because it comes as 
the voice of God, and its authority is at- 
tested by the inward promptings of men’s 
souls to answer it. Therefore the Bible 
is often called the Word of God, not be- 
cause God wrote its words, but because 
his voice is everywhere heard in it by 
listening men, calling them to obey him 
as the thing of supreme importance. 

This call comes to men in the Bible 
through every form of literature in which 
thought finds expression: in history, bi- 
ography, essay, poem, drama, sermon, 
song and story. These various forms 
judged as literature are imperfect. They 
were written by persons of different de- 
grees of knowledge, ability, genius and 
skill. The portions called historical, for 
example, are fragmentary and sometimes 
inaccurate. They include explanations 
of ancient events which are not in accord 
with men’s present knowledge. They se- 
lect incidents and movements of Hebrew 
history and biography in obedience to a 
controlling purpose. 

That purpose everywhere appears in 
the Bible—to redeem mankind from sin 
and to bring men into obedient fellow- 
ship with God. Other books have been 
written—a vast number of them—having 
the same purpose. But the Bible differ- 
entiates itself from them all, both by its 
place in human history and by the quality 
of the voice heard in it calling men to 
love and obey God. Its history of the 
Hebrews stands apart from the history 
of other nations because it was written 
to reveal the guidance of God in it for 
the purpose of using that nation to bring 
about the redemption of mankind. Its 
heroes, of whom Jesus Christ is supreme, 
lived as obedient servants of God to ac- 
complish this purpose. Its songs are as- 
pirations for redemption or thanksgiving 
in the experience of it. Its philosophy 
is the working out of the process of re- 
demption by which human souls resist 
the utmost enticement of evil and are 
brought by the might of divine love into 
intelligent and blissful union with the 
Almighty Father. The drama of Job, 
for example, shows a man having every- 
thing this life has to give, then stripped 
of everything except bare existence in 
misery, yet clinging to his choice of God 
and obedience to him and therefore re- 
warded at last with conscious approval of 
God and abiding fellowship with him. 
The book of Ecclesiastes presents a man 
who attained to all the things he de- 
sired of this world, but who found them 
all empty and useless because he had 
abandoned his choice of God. The book 
of Proverbs has for its thesis the theme 
which these two books illustrate—wisdom 
is blessedness. It is summed up in the 
eighth chapter, whose conclusion is— 
**Whoso findeth me findeth life.” ‘* All 
they that hate me love death.” The ser- 
mon of Jesus on the Mount expresses in 
higher forms the same truth, and its 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Sept. 14. 
Text, Deut. 29: 30. Loving and Obeying God. 
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conclusion also is the same, given in 
the picture of the wise man and the fool- 
ish man, one of whom built his house on 
the rock, the other on the sand. 

Now the last address of Moses is one 
form of expressing this controlling theme 
of the Bible. Read the entire oration 
[Num, 29, 30]. Moses reviews the deliv- 
erance of the Israelites from bondage 
in Egypt by the mighty hand of God 
and their experience since. He calls 
them again to enter into a covenant with 
God to love and obey him. He puts be- 
fore them once more the law they must 
obey and the sure results of obedience 
and of disobedience. Then in a final 
passage [Deut. 30: 11-20], worthy to be 
placed beside the Sermon on the Mount, 
he shows the people : 

1. The naturalness of obeying God [vs. 
11-14]. This is the fundamental message 
of prophecy : that God asks of men only 
that they shall fulfill the purpose for 
which they were created, that they shall 
make actual what is potential within 
them. The first and great commandment 
is summed up by Jesus as “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy 
mind.” He repeats thus the command of 
Moses [Deut. 6: 5]. 

But these three words, heart, soul, 
mind, do not describe different ways of 
loving God. They emphasize the inten- 
sity of loving him. Now love, in the 
Bible, means primarily the choice of the 
object to be loved. It is an intellectual 
act which adopts God as the ideal of ex- 
cellence, the act which results in affection 
for him controlling the whole life. This, 
Moses said, is not too hard for any one. 
He need not journey into the skies nor go 
beyond the ocean to learn how to do it. 
He need only allow full play to the forces 
within himself which make for righteous- 
ness. The words in that gold-covered 
box within the most holy place in the 
tabernacle were written, also, on the 
hearts of the people whom Moses was 
addressing. They are written on our 
hearts. To obey them in spirit through 
love to Him who created us to fulfill their 
meaning is to make happy homes, a holy 
society, to lead the world into peace 
through self-poised lives knit by chords 
of love to the wise and good Ruler of the 
universe. 

2. The reward of obeying God [vs. 15, 16]. 
The people of Israel would live and mul- 
tiply and possess the land promised to 
them if they should love God, walk in his 
ways, keep his commandments and his 
statutes and his ordinances. The truth 
is of universal application and is attested 
everywhere by experience. Wisdom is 
always calling to men: 

For whoso findeth me findeth life, 
And shall obtain favor of Jehovah. 
But a sinneth against me wrongeth his own 

8. The consequences of disobedience [vs. 
17, 18]. If the people should refuse 
to hear the voice of God and turn 
away from him they would surely per- 
ish; they would not remain in posses- 
sion of the promised land. This is 
equally a truth interpreted by universal 
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experience. ‘Every tree that bringeth 
not forth good fruit,” said Jesus, ‘‘is 
hewn down. and cast into the fire, for by 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 

4, The choice of wisdom [vs. 19, 20]. The 
one exhortation of the Bible, which 
proves it to be the voice of God because 
every human heart that hears it declares 
that it is the word of supreme wisdon, is 
**to love Jehovah thy God, to obey his 
voice and to cleave unto him: for he is 
thy life.’ This message is to the person, 
to the nation, to the human race. It is 
the Word of God [Rom. 10: 8-10]. 





A Discipleship in Hosannas 
AS SET FORTH BY HORACE BUSHNELL 


Is there any modified way or organiza- 
tion or exercise that may do more than 
simply teach the classes matters about 
God—bring them in to know even God 
himself? Is there any way of inchristing 
childish minds so immediate as to put 
them at one with him by their direct im- 
pressions ? 

I believe that there is a way of doing 
just this. The Moravians train their 
children largely by the singing of hymns 
that centre in Christ and true Christ- 
worship. So, dismissing partly the idea 
of a school, and organizing a discipleship 
in hosannas, we may put our children 
through songs of the Lamb—chants, lita- 
nies, sonnets, holy madrigals, and doxol- 
ogies—such and so many, and full of 
Christ’s dear love, that they will sing 
Christ into their very hearts, and be in- 
wardly imbued and quickened by him, 
At the same time there will be rehearsed, 
with these, scripture lessons that have 
the sense of God’s authority and power 
and forgiveness, and divine pastorship 
and child-cherishing friendship in them ; 
everything, in short, that most appreci- 
ates God and the precious thoughts of 
God; everything that belongs to a peni- 
tent, adoring, tender, faithfully kept, 
patiently enduring, bravely steadfast, 
gloriously trustful character. And these 
rehearsed responsively, or by all together, 
and blended with high song, will make up 
a taking-in exercise, whereby Christ will 
be entered more and more deeply into 
the secret life of the children. 

We may teach about God and Christ 
altogether too much, putting our teach- 
ings right in the way of a due receiving. 
But if we come in with our children, full 
of worship ourselves, and open out our 
souls into that which waits to be opened 


into theirs, how wages ee the 1 be, 
and how certainly will they sing songs 
and pray the confessions and prayers into 


the deepest lodgments of their nature! 
We shall not have a small trained choir 
of singing boys to entertain or move the 
grown-up people in attendance ;. but we 
shall have a beautiful assembly of sing- 
ing boys and girls offering their own 
hosannas to the Lamb, and he fast by 
them, waiting to be graciously installed 
in the chorus they sing to his name. 
Have we nothing to learn, nothing to 
gain, by a reconsideration of this whole 
matter? Is it our wisdom to lay every 
thing on teaching, and set everything we 
do upon the score of private judgment, 
saying, ‘There, we have taught you how 
it is ; and now you must be wise for your- 
selves.” Have we not a more excellent 
way. Andif we have this kind of exer- 
cise as a common church privilege for all, 
we should know what it means, that ‘‘of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ;” for the 
kingdom would be there.—From God’: 
Thoughts Fit Bread for Children. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Sept. 7-13. Partnership with God in 
Patience. 2Cor. 5: 1-10; 2 Pet. 3: 1-18; Rev. 
3: 7-18; Ps. 11: 1-7; 13: 1-6. 

God waits in knowledge. He asks us to wait in 
faith. His will and our best interests identical. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 321.] 
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The Home and Its Outlook 
One of Thirteen * 


Chapter XIll. Visiting the Commodore 


2% 
As a Man Talketh with His 
Friend 
BY GEORGIANA HODGKINS 


Iam afraid! This boundless sea 

Of life that doth encompass me— 

That infinite—an unknown goal 
Toward which I set my trembling soul, 
How can I meet them undismayed ? 
lam afraid! I am afraid! 


I am afraid to face the vast 

Of endless future—changeless past. 
The present slips from out my hands 
As through an hourglass slip the sands, 
A current that may not be stayed. 
Uphold me, Lord, I am afraid! 


When midnight steals across the skies 
And visions hold my sleepless eyes, 
Thou, only, knowest what I see, 

What powers of darkness speak to me, 
What shapes unholy throng the shade. 
Draw closer, Lord, I am afraid! 


The work Thou hast for me this day— 
Thy thought to think, Thy word to say, 
Thy deed to do with feeble might, 

Thy grace to lend, Thy hope to light— 
Lo, what am I without Thy aid? 

Do Thou for me—I am afraid! 


The friends I love slip one by one 

into the darkness and are gone. 

Before that veiled mystery : 
Through which no human eye may see, 
Where powers unknown stand thick arrayed— 
Thou smilest; but I am afraid! 


What should I crave of all Thy good? 
How best approach Thy Fatherhood ? 
The path to Thy approval show, 

Thou knowest that I do not know. 

The prayers profane that I have prayed 
Forgive—for O, I am afraid! 


A little child, I fear to know 

The way Thou hast for me to go. 

What tears of grief my eyes shall wet, 
What hours of anguish must be met, 
What hopes must in the grave be laid— 
Thou knowest, but I am afraid! 


The helpless, human heart of me 
Shrinks from its human destiny. 
Life—life that I did not desire 

Thou hast enkindled as a fire. 

Grant, then, Thy courage, Lord, Thy aid 
To meet it—for I am afraid! 





We publish this week an 
interesting article on 
woman’s place in the Hall of- Fame, with 
able characterizations of the four candi- 
dates who have already been nominated. 
Any number of women, inside the limits of 
the twenty-one vacancies, may be elected 
provided they have suflicient claims to 
fame; but these four, having already re- 
ceived votes, are most likely to be chosen. 
At first thought we naturally ask : ‘‘Why 
these particular four? What about Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Frances Willard and 
others, equally great as these four, in our 
estimation?” But attention should be 
called to the rule that a great man or 
woman must have been dead ten years 
before being eligible. We may trust time 
therefore to bring just recognition to 
other women, It is interesting to note 
that the three women in the electoral col- 
lege are, or have been, college presidents. 
They are Alice Freeman Palmer, Caroline 
Hazard and M. Carey Thomas. 


Famous Women 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO 


The carriage stopped in front of agrand 
house that seemed like a palace to Polly. 
The door was opened by another Pharaoh, 
and Polly was ushered into a drawing- 
room and asked to be seated in the midst 
of the choicest collection of pictures and 
draperies and chairs and tables and things 
that she had ever dreamed of. There 
was no one else in the room, so Polly 
could examine the collection to her 
heart’s content. — 

**O, my,” she exclaimed aloud, as she 
got up and adjusted a fragile Winged Vic- 
tory a little more firmly on its pedestal, 
“Tf I were to break one of these treasures 
I suppose Pharaoh would immediately 
take off my head !’’ 

*“*And who’s Pharaoh?” asked a gruff 
voice close behind her. 

Polly turned round and confronted a 
tall, elegantly dressed old gentleman, 
straight as an arrow, with a face some- 
thing like an eagle’s and with such bushy 
eyebrows that Polly immediately began to 
wonder why he didn’t do them up on curl 
papers. Then a picture of the old gentle- 
man going about with little brown curl 
papers over his eagle eyes flashed into 
Polly’s mind and she looked up into the 
Commodore’s face with such a cordial 
smile that the Commodore decided that if 
she were a humbug she was at least an 
attractive one. 

**Pharaoh is the grand automaton in 
black,” she hastened to explain, “who 
brought me up from the station. And 
you?” 

“Tam Vandyke,” said the Commodore, 
and then he shook hands with Polly and 
invited her to be seated. 

**So you call my footman an automa- 
ton, eh?” he said, after they had ex- 
changed a few words of greeting. 

Polly glanced in alarm towards the 
door. “Aren’t you afraid he’ll hear 
you?’ she whispered. ‘‘ Why, I didn’t 
know how to approach him, whether to 
drop down on one knee, or to put both my 
hands behind me and say, ‘ Please, sir, are 
you Commodore Vandyke’s footman?’” 

The Commodore’s eagle eyes were twin- 
kling. She certainly was an engaging 
humbug, he thought. ‘“ You didn’t seem 
to have any difficulty approaching me,” 
he growled. 

**O, I don’t mind people,” said Polly, 
lightly ; “‘but that Pharaoh’’—here she 
lowered her voice again—‘‘I couldn’t 
make him seem like anything—not ex- 
actly a statue and not a human being— 
and sol felt queer. But Mr. Snow helped 
me out.” 

“He did, eh?”’ 

Polly nodded, and then went on to de- 
liver the doctor’s messages and tell about 
her journey. The Commodore eyed her 
critically while she talked, but as Polly 
was quite devoid of self-consciousness, 
she did not notice it. Moreover, she 
judged the great world by her own little 
world, and there was nothing in it but 
friends for Polly. 


* Copyright, 1902, Cong. 8. S. and Pub. Society. 


“T think,” said the Commodore after 
they had taiked for a few minutes longer, 
‘that you would like to go to your room. 
It is unfortunate that Mrs. Vandyke can- 
not be downstairs. I am afraid you'll be 
lonely. She is feeling poorly toddy, but 
hopes to be able to see you this after- 
noon.” 

Here the Commodore touched a bell, 
and while Polly was expressing regret at 
Mrs. Vandyke’s illness, Pharaoh the Sec- 
ond appeared at the door. 

*‘Manning,” growled the Commodore, 
‘take this young lady to the southwest 
suite, and call Jane to see that she is 
waited upon.” 

The suite of rooms which the Commo- 
dore had chosen for Polly was usually re- 
served for his most distinguished guests. 
Polly of course did not know this, but 
Manning was so extremely deferential on 
account of it that Polly wondered if the 
trip to New York had transformed her 
into a princess, She started for the mir- 
ror as soon as she got to her room, but 
after taking a good look at herself she 
decided that she hadn’t changed any. 

When she turned from the mirror the 
first thing she saw was her little trunk 
set up in the corner and looking so funny 
and strange among such grand surreund- 
ings, and so much like home, too, that 
Polly just dropped down beside it and 
would have burst into tears if she hadn’t 
kept her resolution well in mind. 

“I won’t cry,’’ she declared. “1 just 
won’t cry ; but O, I do wish I was home! ”’ 

There was a knock on the door now, 
and when Polly opened it a maid with 
a white cap and apron stood outside. 

“Are you Jane?” asked Polly. 

“Yes, miss, and shall I unpack your 
trunks ?’”’ 

“‘T haven’t but one,” said Polly naively, 
“and I prefer to unpack that myself. 
There’s nothing I want, thank you.” 

The maid courtesied. ‘‘The Commo- 
dore wished me to say that Mrs. Vandyke 
would like to see you when convenient to 
you. And I was to bring you some break- 
fast. Will you have it now?” 

““Why, yes, thank you; I guess I am 
hungry. Where am I to eat it? Up 
here ?”’ 

“Tf the lady wishes.” 

‘Very well, bring it up, please,” 

Queer folks,” remarked Polly to her- 
self. ‘‘They all act as if they were try- 
ing to be icebergs. I wonder why they 
don’t smile and be alive. I should die if 
I had to live in such an atmosphere. 
Poor old Commodore! I don’t believe he 
half likes it. Wish he could just visit us 
once! But he’d have to eat breakfast 
earlier than this. I should say it was 
nearer dinner time than breakfast—must 
be half-past eleven.” 

**O, my, what a splendiferous suite!” 
exclaimed Polly, walking about from one 
room to another. ‘‘I wonder why one 
person needs so many. Here’s a bath- 
room, and sleeping-room, and dressing- 
room, and boudoir, I suppose.” Polly 
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lifted her eyebrows. ‘I couldn’t give 
the Commodore four rooms if he were to 
visit us, unless eight of us were to emi- 
grate to the attic. But then one of our 
rooms is nearly as large as four of these.”’ 

Polly’s soliloquy was cut short now by 
the appearance of Jane with the break- 
fast, and after it was eaten she was taken 
to see Mrs. Vandyke. Polly thought her 
a lovely old lady, but she was feeble and a 
short call was all she could endure. 

The rest of the morning was spent un- 
packing and writing home, and at two 
o’clock lunch was announced. At five 
the Commodore invited Polly to accom- 
pany him to vespers. It was all new and 
strange and wonderful to Polly, the great 
church, fine music and well-dressed peo- 
ple, and she enjoyed every minute. 

At dinner time Polly came down stairs 
dressed in Aunt Sallie’s challis. Her 
beautiful neck and arms were covered 
with soft, creamy lace, and the Commo- 
dore thought she looked like a young 
queen when he met her at the foot of the 
stairs. 

Polly saw that he was pleased and 
thought of course it was thedress. ‘“Isn’t 
it lovely?” she whispered, taking hold of 
the folds. ‘‘It’s Aunt Sallie’s. She wore 
it years ago, and we fixed it over a little 
and pressed it out. Mother said I must 
dress up for dinner.” 

The Commodore smiled. ‘‘She’s the 
most naive little humbug I ever saw,” he 
said to himself. 

When Polly stepped into the brilliantly 
lighted dining-room with its crystal and 
silver and fine linen, and Pharaoh in 
splendid attire standing behind her chair, 
she took a long breath and wished for 
Ethel and the twins. ‘‘I feel as if I were 
in fairyland,” she said, and the Commo- 
dore’s eyes twinkled again beneath his 
bushy eyebrows. 

There were a great variety of things to 
eat at that dinner, and Polly was hungry 
and did justice to almost everything. She 
didn’t hesitate to try things she had never 
heard of before, and being quick-witted 
she got through with the ceremony, as 
she called it, without any serious blunder. 

“Do you sit through a great dinner 
like that every day, Commodore Van- 
dyke?” she asked after they were settled 
comfortably before the fire. 

‘Just about,” replied the Commodore. 

Polly regarded him attentively a few 
moments, then she gazed about the luxu- 
rious room. It certainly did seem as if 
one might be happy to have such a room 
all for one’s own, and yet it was nothing 
compared to the dear, dear home so far 
away. Polly’s thoughts were all centered 
around home just now. She could tell 
just about what each one was doing, and 
she almost knew for a certainty what 
each one was thinking about. Of course 
the Commodore didn’t have to worry 
about money. ‘I s’pose,” sighed Polly, 
leaning her head on her hand and gazing 
pensively into the fire, ‘‘I s’pose you’re 
very happy, Commodore Vandyke.” 

He eyed her attentively. ‘‘Course I 
am,” he growled. ‘‘ Don’t I have plenty 
to eat and to wear, and a retinue of men 
and women to malign me whenever my 
back is turned?”’ 

Polly looked up quickly. ‘O,” she said, 
her sweet voice full of sympathy, ‘‘you 
haven’t any children, have you? And 
there are thirteen of us, just think, and 
not one to spare either. Unless perhaps 
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Aunt Patience; we might possibly spare 
her. No,” said Polly on second thought, 
“we couldn’t spare Aunt Patience either, 
because Aunt Sallie needs her, and of 
course we all love her: only I was think- 
ing if we had to spare anybody, of course 
it couldn’t be father or mother or Aunt 
Sallie or—O, Commodore Vandyke, you 
should know Aunt Sallie! You would 
like her so much.” 

Here Polly went on to describe Aunt 
Sallie, and the twins, and dear old Jack, 
and little Millie, and finally wound up 
with Ethel. ‘If you could but see Ethel! 
She’s tall and slender, with the loveliest 
face!’’ Polly pointed to a half.blown 
Duchess rose standing in a glass on a 
table. ‘She looks just like that,” cried 
Polly. ‘‘A beautiful rose all by itself on 
a long stem always reminds me of Ethel. 
And she’s such a lady, Commodore. It’s 
a pity she couldn’t have come here instead 
of me.” 

““Why so?” asked the Commodore, 
bluntly. 

Polly smiled. ‘‘ Because she’d be so 
much at home: among all these lovely 
things.” 

* Aren’t you?” 

“Yes, but I wouldn’t be if you weren’t 
here. I don’t care for beautiful things 
just for themselves, as Ethel does; and 
I’d be intolerably homesick here if you 
should go off, but Ethel would be happy 
just to move about these rooms.” 

“Tf you’re a humbug,” was the Com- 
modore’s mental comment, ‘‘by Jove, 
you’d make your fortune on the stage. 
I think Dr. Keen is a mighty sensible 
man,” said the Commodore out loud. 

“So do I,” said Polly, wondering why 
the Commodore should have thought of 
him just at that moment. ‘ You and he 
have been friends for a long time, haven’t 
you?” she asked. 

“Yes, three times as many years as you 
have lived. He’s younger than I am and 
older than—than my son.” The Commo- 
dore had not spoken to any one of his son 
for years, and there was something in his 
voice now that made Polly feel sure that 
his son was dead. She looked soberly 
across the hearth at the Commodore for 
a few minutes. He seemed all at once 
very old and weary and lonely. 

‘““What do you do evenings, Commo- 
dore?”’ asked Polly in a softened voice— 
“evenings when you’re here alone?”’ 

‘‘T am always here alone, and I usually 
sit and growl,” replied the Commodore. 

Polly laughed softly at this speech. 
“We sing at home a great deal. Don’t 
you want me to sing something?’’ Here 
Polly got up and sat down by the piano. 
‘I play accompaniments by ear,’’ she 
said. ‘“‘Do you like Annie Laurie and 
those pieces ?”’ 

“T haven’t heard them for so many years 
I’ve forgotten,” said the Commodore. 

Polly touched the piano and sang in a 
sweet, natural voice the ‘first verse of 
Annie Laurie. Then she looked around 
to see if she should stop or goon. The 
Commodore’s head was back on his chair 
and his eyes closed. Polly turned back 
to the piano and sang softly and sweetly 
all the old songs she Knew, and then she 
commenced on some beautiful old hymns. 

‘“* Gad,” said the Commodore to himself, 
as he crossed one knee over the other, 
“if she’s a humbug, pity there weren’t 
more like her.” 

[To be continued.? 
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Closet and Altar 


ABIDING IN CHRIST 
He that abideth in me, and Iin him, the 
same beareth much fruit: for apart from 
me ye can do nothing. 





We know how close is the union be- 
tween the vine and its branches. The 
same life that nourishes the root nourishes 
the most distant spray on the most dis- 
tant point of the most distant branch. 
When our dear Lord was here He was the 
Vine—He bore all thefruit himself. But 
now that He is transplanted into heaven 
and on the throne, He bears all his fruit 
in his branches.—Marcus Rainsford. 





If we only saw the whole, we would see 
that the Father is doing little else in the 
world but training his vines.— Robert Mur- 
ray McCheyne. 





Live in that Whole to which all parts belong ; 
Thus beauty, action, truth shall bethy dower. 
Compose thyself in God and so be strong, 
Since only in life’s fullness is its power. 
As in a plant, leaves, flowers and fruits must 
grow 
Out of one germ, each centered in the whole, 
So must love, thought and deed forever flow 
Forth from one fountain in the human soul. 
—Geibel, tr. by J. F. Clarke. 





You see there is the twofold fact here— 
union and communion—‘“I in you, and 
you in me.” It is not only necessary that 
we should be in Christ, but that His full- 
ness should be imparted to us. It is a 
twofold blessing.—A. J. Gordon. 





That is the way to get joy. It is to 
abide in Christ.—Henry Drummond. 





By abiding in the Vine we remain also 
with the fruit bearing branches. Personal 
union with Christ is not the-test but the 
cause of Christian fellowship. The com- 
munion of saints is communion through 
and with our Lord.—/. O. fF. 





Brief is my hour of labor ; 
My Lord my lot has cast ; 
He giveth royal wages 
To the first called as the last. 
I have seen Him in His beauty i 
While waiting here alone— 
I know Him ever near me, 
For he cannot leave His own. 
—Anna Shipton. 


A cluster of grapes does not as cer- 
tainly ripen to mellow perfection as does 
the man who keeps himself under the 
clear shining and summer of God.— Wil- 
liam M. Baker. 

O blessed Lord, who hast now 
vouchsafed to come under my roof, I 
most humbly beseech Thee, leave me 
not, but abide with me forever. Abide 
with me, Lord, in all I say, think, do, 
fear, hope and enjoy. I fear my own 
unsteadfastness—abide with me, Lord, 
for in Thee there is no change. I 
often despond and fear I shall fall; 
abide with me, Lord, and make me to 
feel Thy nearness. Be my fe- 
freshment in weariness; my comfort 
in trouble; my refuge in temptation ; 
in death my life; in judgment my 
Redeemer. Abide with me always, 
that I may abide in Thee, O good 
Jesus, Thou God of my salvation 
Amen. 
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Women Candidates for the Hall of Fame 


The Hall of fame, the gift of a woman 
to the American people, presents this 
anomaly: no woman’s name is yet in- 
scribed on its bronze tablets and only 
three women are in its electoral college. 
That board of one hundred judges was 
appointed in 1900, under the guidance of 
the New York University Senate, to 
choose one hundred names of great Amer- 
icans born in the United States, and dead 
at least ten years. Only twenty-nine 
great men received the majority vote 
necessary to election ; and it was accord- 
ingly resolved by the senate to take action 
in 1902 toward filling the vacant panels, 
to the number of fifty, the same electors 
being invited to serve. According to offi- 
cial report, the returns are to be made in 
late September, and the verdict rendered 
the first of October. 

By virtue of ten or more votes received 
in 1900, four women are now in nomi- 
nation for the coming election to the 
Hall of Fame: Mary Lyon, Charlotte 
Cushman, Dorothea Dix, Lucretia Mott. 
Are they 


On Fame’s eternal beadroll 
Worthie to be fyled ? 





MARY LYON 


Mary Lyon: acountry girl, poor but res- 
olute ; eager to know and to be; thrifty, 
industrious, educating herself with the 
proceeds of her spinning-wheel and 
loom; creating opportunities for ex- 
traordinary powers by indomitable will ; 
mastering English grammar in four days, 
Latin grammar in three ; gaining knowl- 
edge ‘“‘by handfuls;” walking the floor 
saying over and over, “‘ Women must be 
educated, they must be.” Mary Lyon: 
collecting in sixpences and dimes from 
farmers’ wives the modest sum with 
which to found Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary ; answering her opponents, ‘‘ ‘I am 
doing a great work, I cannot come 
down;’” taking for her life motto, 
‘What ought to be done can be done ;”’ 
strengthening herself in the belief that 
the work undertaken would reach into 
the eternities as surely as her own im- 
mortal spirit. 

Mary Lyon: declaring, ‘‘Had I a thou- 
sand lives to live I could sacrifice them 
all io suffering and hardship for its 
sake ;”’ dying in her prime with this ma- 
jestic revelation of self upon her lips, 
“There is nothing in the universe that I 
fear but that I shall not know all my 
duty or shall fail to do it.” Mary Lyon: 





By Ella Gilbert Ives 


opening the barred, bolted and rusty- 
hinged gate of the higher education to 
eager-minded girls in all lands—no award 
can add to the luster of that great soul. 
Her monumental work will stand in the 





CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 


Connecticut valley with rock-ribbed Tom 
and Holyoke, while time endures. 
Charlotte Cushman: a child of genius; 
schooled in adversity and bereavement; 
without personal attractions, disappointed 
in love, arrested in an operatic career of 
brilliant promise by the failure of her 
singing voice; turning from one closed 
door to batter at another ; laboring at her 
art; ennobling it by reverence and devo- 
tion; unveiling Shakespeare’s mind and 
heart. Charlotte Cushman: ranking her 
own ability for work higher than her 
genius ; declaring at the zenith of her 
fame: “As I look back upon my life, it 
seems to me that it would have been ab- 
solutely impossible for me to have led 
any other....To be intensely in ear- 
nest in all my thoughts and in all my 
actions, whether in my profession or out 
of it, became my one single aim.” 
Charlotte Cushman: elevating a sub- 
ordinate réle to the rank of a first part; 
playing Romeo and Cardinal Wolsey with 
equal delicacy and power ; eclipsing Mac- 
ready’s Thane with her superb Lady Mac- 
beth; creating a Meg Merrilies so mar- 





DOROTHEA DIX 


velous that her glowing eyes burn through 
the darkness of thirty dead years; inter- 
preting, nay, being Queen Katherine in 
the entire gamut of that imperial nature 
so vitally, that after three decades one 
winces under her scorn, greatens with her 
majesty, dies with her heart-break. Ah, 


if her audience, Longfellow and Lowell, 
Sumner and Choate, Otis and Winthrop, 
Daniel Webster—all of her own city, her 
own clay—could speak, they would hail 
her queen of histrionic art! What mat- 
ters a tablet in a temple to one whom two 
great poets, Lanier and Helen Hunt, have 
loved, honored, and enshrined in imperish- 
able verse ? 


Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 


Dorothea Dix: humbly born, but ‘‘ mak- 
ing of lowliness young ambition’s lad- 
der ;” running away from home at twelve 
years to get an education ; teaching school 
at fourteen ; opening one in a barn cham- 
ber for outcast childrer at nineteen ; 
achieving financial independence at the 
least lucrative of the professions by mid- 
dle life ; beginning at forty-one her life- 
work for the least considered of all classes 
on God’s earth—the indigentinsane. Dor- 
othea Dix: frail, single, lonely, so ill that 
once and again her life was despaired of ; 
in exposures frequent, in perils oft, in 
journeyings many ; illustrating the invin- 
cible power of a mighty purpose. Doro- 





LUORETIA MOTT 


thea Dix: that “terrible reformer but 
gentle lady ;” of noble presence, of won- 
derful voice, of inflexible will ; inspiring 
allegiance, conquering prejudice ; finally 
establishing in twenty states public hos- 
pitals and asylums for the insane. 

Dorothea Dix: rising, like Clara Barton, 
from a sick bed at the call of God to 
feed his lambs; pausing in her career 
of beneficence, at the outbreak of our 
Civil War, to become superintendent of 
women nurses; remaining at her post 
without a day’s furlough for four years ; 
then refusing any gift or acknowledg- 
ment from the nation but her country’s 
flag ; resuming her asylum work at sixty- 
five to continue it until eighty-eight years 
old. To this regal soul it was well said, 
‘**T have learned from you never to de- 
spair.” Dorothea Dix: founder of our 
present humane system of treating the 
insane—to measure her sublimity one 
needs to have experienced the unutter- 
able woes from which she rescued mil- 
lions of her fellow-beings. Her life was 
an epic; centuries hence it will find its 
Homer. 

Lucretia Mott: born a Quaker, becom- 
ing a Hicksite Friend, finally a free reli- 
gionist ; yet always devout and meeting 
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Christ’s own test, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these.” Lucretia Mott: 
happily married at eighteen, a 
model helpmeet, mother, house- 
wife; yet early enlisted in the 
wider interests of God’s kingdom. 
No one line of endeavor satisfied 
her large nature; as a preacher 
of righteousness, an advocate of 
the rights of woman, a temper- 
ance reformer, a promoter of uni- 
versal peace, an aggressive Abo- 
litionist—as any one of these, she 
would have won distinction; but 
she became a God-inspired leader 
in each of these forward movements of 
the race. She espoused anti-slavery at 
its inception, attending the first conven- 
tions held in America and in England, 
facing mob violence and the obloquy of 
a forlorn hope. 

The arrest of thought came to her in 
meeting, in 1825, when she announced her 
resolve to abstain from the products of 
slave labor. Her husband, then in the 
commission busi- 
ness, handling cot- 
ton, followed her 
lead, and in 1830 sac- 
rificed his business 
interests to principle. 
From that time, the 
two were one in the 
most unpopular of re- 
forms and its kindred 
issues. Lucretia 
Mott lived to see 
the slave free; the 
woman entering a 
thousand doors of 
opportunity ; the na- 
tions beginning to 
substitute arbitra- 
tion for war ; temper- 
ance sentiment 
crystallized in the 
Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union; pure religion and 
undefiled asserting its supremacy over 
theologies. Herself an irrefutable argu- 
ment for the emancipation of woman 
and for freedom of thought, she be- 
queathed to the race her motto, ‘‘ Truth 
for authority, not authority for truth ”’— 
jeweled words that form her crown. 

Nothing can hinder or accelerate the 
footsteps of great souls forever marching 
on. No mural tablet can do more than 
record their fame. But for the 
honor of America, let justice, her 
crowning attribute, be meted out [ 
to these illustrious women, mold- 
ers of her imperial destiny. 





Religious Work on the 
Panama Isthmus 


BY PETER MAC QUEEN 


Down here in the pampas, among 
the torrid swamps, beneath the 
Southern Cross, one might think re- 
ligion a plant of exotic growth. Yet 
I was pleasantly surprised to find the 
Episcopal, Catholic and Wesleyan 
Methodists doing a work of education 
and religious training all along the 
forty-seven miles from Panama to 
Colon, across the isthmus which has 
now become historic. 

One could not find elsewhere a more 
motley miscegenation of races}ithan 


Episcopal Church, Colon 
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Nuns in Panama 


one finds in Colon. Jamaica Negroes mingled 
with native Indians; Spaniards with Marti- 
nique Creoles; a mosaic of all the clans and 
problems that have come down to us from 
the days of the pirates of the Spanish Main. 

The health of the people upon this isthmus 
is not so very bad. Yellow fever in Colon is 
far less common than is usually supposed. 
Panama on the Pacific side is not as healthy— 
smallpox and yellow fever sometimes break 
out in this quaint old Spanish town; but these 





are caused more by filth and bad sanitation 
than by the climate. Dr. Randall, the physi- 
cian for the Panama Railroad Co., has shown 
me his records for eight years, and these in- 
dicate that the great indigenous disease of the 
isthmus is malarial fever. Diseases peculiar 
to children, such as measles,'diphtheria, etc., 
are scarcely known here. 

The Colombians are a mixture of Indians 
and Spaniards, lazy and proud, but very good- 
natured and all heartily in favor of the Ameri- 
can control of the canal. A large part of the 








Pastor Jacobs and his schoolhouse 
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population here are Jamaica and 
Martinique Negroes. Those from 
Jamaica have received a smattering 
of religion and education from the 
English government. Martinique 
people are usually Catholics; Ja- 
maicans are Church of England or 
Wesleyan. Colon is beyond words 
filthy except along the sea-front where 
the Americans live. If the canal goes 
through the isthmus our Government 
should certainly control the sanitation 
of Colon and Panama, 

I met the pastor of the Wesleyan 
Mission here, Rev. Mr. Jacobs, a hard- 
working, modest gentleman. We 
went with the doctor to see a poor 
boy in the last stages of consumption, 
As we stumbled up the rickety stairs I noted 
that the boy’s mother, a Jamaican woman, 
had kept the place neat and tasteful. The 
little lad was reading the Bible, and his face 
was sweet in that sordid place, like a lily in 
the slime. 

Pastor Jacobs has a schoolhouse halfway 
built and has spent £250 upon it raised by his 
own exertions. He needs £100 to finish the 
building. There are fifty pupils in the day 
school; some are Colombians, some Negroes, 
Indians, Chinese and 
Japanese. 


Along the railroad 
line from Colon to Pan- 
ama the Episcopal and 
Wesleyan people have 
perhaps eight schools 
and educate 500 chil- 
dren. The Catholic 
sisters have a hospital 
and school in Colon. 
The Wesléyan pastor at 
Panama is Rev. A. A. 
Geddes, a Jamaican, 
and, like Rev. Mr. 
Jacobs, a graduate of 
the Wesleyan College 
of Jamaica. The 
schoolmaster is also 
from Jamaica and is a 
graduate of the Mico 
Institute for normal 
teachers. Rev. Arch- 
deacon Herdricks is 
the pastor of the English church. The Catho- 
lics have their missions all along the Chagres 
River and in the lire of the canal from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. All the isthmian 
people are naturally primitive in their edu- 
cation and beliefs. In the years of canal 
construction the Government and people of 
the United States will have great duties laid 
upon them in respect to the welfare of the 
natives and the laborers here. 

With good teachers, good homes, improved 
Sanitation, earnest church workers and the 
facilities which the money of the 
canal will bring to the place, the 
Isthmus of Panama should be one 
of the most thriving communities in 
the world. The ravages of disease 
in the early days of work on the 
canal were caused, I am told, as much 
by drink and carelessness as by a 
severe climate. Surely the United 
States will assume entire control of 
the territory contiguous to the canal 
and eradicate as far as possible the 
two fiercest foes of health and life 
in this country—ignorance and drunk- 
enness. 

Colon, Panama, Aug. 1. 





Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, writing 
in the Lutheran Observer, quotes 
Tholuck’s pregnant saying: “In in- 
tellectual matters the light descends 
from the head to the heart, but in 
Spiritual affairs the light ascends 
from the heart to the head. Only so 
far as we live in God can we know 
God,” 
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Two Great Military Roads 


Across the Caucasus— Along the Black Sea 


The most celebrated of the Russian 
military roads is that which leads from 
Vladikavkaz, on the north slope of the 
Caucasus Mountains, through the pic- 
turesque Dariel Pass, and then zigzags 
up the steep heights to an elevation of 
7,940 feet at Crestovaia, beyond which it 
descends by well-engineered grades to 
Tiflis in- Trans Caucasia. The Turks 
have a military road from the Black Sea 
at Trebizond to Erzeroom whicb, from 
an engineeiing and a scenic point of view, 
compares favorably with the Russian 
one. “This leads over the Paryadres 
Mountains, which skirt along close to 
the Black Sea, and reaches its highest 
point thirty-five miles from Trebizond at 
Zigana, which is 6,600 feet above the sea. 

During the first part of November I 
crossed the Caucasus Mountains from 
Tiflis to Vladikavkaz. The post system 
here is even better than that found on 
most of the Russian roads. There is a 
public stage which leaves every morning 
and makes the trip of 135 miles in two 
days. But by far the more comfortable 
and satisfactory way is to hire a taran- 
tass so that you can control your own 
movements. This we did and at seven 
o'clock in the morning were packed with 
our baggage in the back of a tarantass, 
while on the front seat were the driver 
and “conductor.” The latter blew a 
blast on his bugle and our four jet black 
horses started down the street on a 
gallop. 

At the first station, Mtskhet, we stopped 
and drank tea while our horses were 
changed. The old castles and cathedrals 
bespeak the former grandeur of the city 
during the fifteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies when it was the Georgian capital. 
From here the ascent of the Caucasus 
really begins. The road is smooth and 
broad, with so gradual a grade that the 
horses easily trot all the way. 

In the lower valleys the farmers were 
preparing the soil for sowing their winter 
grain. All the family joined in the oper- 
ation of dragging the plowed ground. I 
saw at one place the mother, three daugh- 
ters and two boys sitting on a large brush 
drag, while the father controlled the mo- 
tive power—six yoke of oxen. 


By FREDERICK B. WRIGHT 


Soon we came into a rocky region where use of it for hauling their winter supplies 


the houses were perched on the hillsides of hay and fodder. 





A typical outfit 


Often way up on the 
mountains, a thousand feet or more above 
any dwellings and in most inaccessible 
places, we could see rows or clusters 
of small haystacks. These are made so as 
to be just one sledge load each and solid 
enough so that after the first snowfall 
they can be slid on their own bottoms 
down some steep, smooth place to the road 
below. Here they are put on sledges and 
hauled to the farmer’s yard, where much 
of the hay is stacked on the top of the 
house, giving them a quaint, comfortable 
appearance. 

Most of the houses are built facing the 
south and have nearly as much veranda 
room outside as house roominside. Often 
the front of the building projects out so 
as to form a fine winter shelter for part 
of the cattle, while the rest are housed 
among the hay and straw stacks. The 
heating arrangements are primitive, but 


as if ready to slide down without amo- the people do not mind the cold as we do. 
ment’s notice. There had been a slight In one place near the summit of the pass 
snowfall and the farmers were making I saw a dozen boys and girls, half of 





Looking north from summit at Zigana 
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whom were barefooted, while the other 
half had shoes. The temperature was 
about 25°, but nevertheless they were 
standing around a large, well-frozen pond. 
Those with shoes would slide a while and 
then loan them to the others, in the 
meantime standing on the edge of the 
pond, waiting their turn, barefooted but 
happy. 

The scenery increased in ruggedness 
and beauty allday. As we rose, the tem- 
perature became so cold that we were 
glad to stop soon after sunset at Mlety, 
one and a half stations below the summit 
of the pass. The post house here is a 
large stone building made to accommo- 
date over thirty guests comfortably. In 
the large restaurant, with its music boxes 
and paper flowers, we were served to 
a substantial, well-cooked dinner. The 
beds were furnished with mattresses, 
blankets and pillows, luxuries we had not 
met with at post houses before. So we 
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peaks, snow-covered Mt. Kazbek would 
loom up to our left. Its height is 16,546 
feet, being nearly 800 feet higher than 
Mt. Blanc. 

Before reaching the low foothills north 
of the Caucasus Mountains the road leads 
through the celebrated Dariel Pass, where 
the gorge is so narrow that it is said to 


have been closed at one time by a gate.. 


Beyond the foothills lies the city of Vla- 
dikavkaz, just far enough off to get the 
full benefit of the magnificent peaks of 
the Caucasus, among which Kazbek is 
the king. 

This military road is 185 miles long and 
connects the railroad system of Russia 
with that of Trans-Caucasia, and is used 
mostly for mail and passenger service. 
There are twelve post stations where 
horses are changed, so that the trip can be 
made in twenty-eight hours if necessary. 
Two days, however, is preferable, for 
every inch of the road is worth seeing. 








ro - 


No th side cf the Caucasus—showing snow sheds 


retired early, and by daylight the next 
morning were ready to start on. 

From Mlety to the next station, Gou- 
daour, the distance as a crow flies would 
be only a few miles, but the road zigzags 
and doubles on its track for ten miles, in 
order to rise 2,448 feet. The grade of 245 
feet to the mile is uniform and the road 
so smooth that the horses continued to 
trot and felt so full of life at the end of 
the trip that when unhitched they kicked 
and fought with one another and the 
other horses that had just arrived at 
the station from the opposite direction. 

There was considerable snow on the 
mountains here, but all along the road 
were men sweeping or shoveling it off so 
that the path was well cleared. In the 


worst places long, protecting sheds were 


built in such a way as to resist avalanches 
and small land slides, which would shoot 
over them. 

After reaching the summit of the pass 
at Krestovaia, 7,940 feet above sea level, 
we began the descent. Now and then, 
through the clouds or between jagged 


The southern coast of the Black Sea is 
practically destitute of good harbors for 
large shipping. At Trebizond, however, 
there is a small point of land which fur- 
nishes some protection from westerly 
gales. For this reason it has been for 
thousands of years the terminus of the 
great freight route to Central Asia Minor. 
From the time of the Romans, the re- 
mains of whose aqueducts and bridges 
can still be seen, the road was not re- 
paired or cared for till after the Russo- 
Turkish war (1877-78), when the Turks 
decided to make it a military road over 
which heavy artillery could be hauled. 

In order to travel in this part of Tur- 
key, it is necessary to have a guard and 
special permission. With this end in 
view, we called on the Vali (governor) 
and told him that our mission was geolog- 
ical, and that we desired to take several 
days’ trip into the interior. He was glad 
to grant the permission if we would note 
the soil and the methods of farming and 
report to him any suggestions as to how 
the land could be better tilled. This we 
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willingly agreed to do. Furthermore, he 
gave us the useof his mounted gendarme. 
Our request for a permit to take photo- 
graphs, however, he could not grant. 
Nevertheless, he advised us to carry 
our cameras. Later we learned that our 
gendarme was under verbal orders to let 
us do whatever we pleased and not no- 
tice it. Hence these illustrations. 

At 11.30 Turkish time, or just a little 
before sunrise of Oct. 23, we left Dr. 
Parmelee’s house, where we were enter- 
tained, and started in a two-horse car- 
riage, with Rev. K. Dombalian as inter- 
preter. Near the southeast end of the 
city we passed great heaps of shucks 
from the hazel-nut packing houses. These 
nuts are one of the largest exports from 
this part of Asia Minor, and most of 
them are shipped to the United States. 
A little beyond here, and just at the edge 
of the city, we were stopped by road offi- 
cers, who examined our papers and asked 





us where we were going, and other ques- 
tions of government interest. 

We thought we had started early, but 
already the road was full of carts and 
pack animals slowly moving toward the 
interior, Erzeroom, or possibly Persia. 
The oxen all looked happy, although they 
were overworked and underfed. The 
donkeys had that dry, humorous look 
they always have. But the horses seemed 
tired of life, unless they happened to be 
favored with an additional weight of 
bells equal to half their load. I saw a 
horse with two bells, one on each side, 
which were five inches in diameter and 
nine inches long. He had another bell 
half that size under his neck, and a dozen 
smaller ones strung around his harness. 
That horse, even on an empty stomach, 
looked down with lofty pity on his bet- 
ter fed but poorer harnessed companions. 
The principal freight going towards the 
interior was petroleum from Baku. This 
was being shipped in ox-carts, or packed 
on mule, donkey, horse, or camel back. 

Going in the other direction towards 
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Trebizond, we met camel caravans loaded 
with Persian carpets and rugs; wagons 
with apples; mules and donkeys with 
great packs of charcoal; while later in 
the day there were a large number of Ar- 
menians, with huge carts containing their 
household goods and as many of the fam- 
ily as possible, the 
rest walking. This 
was in the early fall 
when the city people 
were returning from 
their summer homes 
in the mountains, 

As there is no post 
system here, we had 
to use the same 
horses for the whole 
trip, which makes 
slow traveling. At 
noon we stopped at 
Djevislik, fifteen 
miles from Trebi- 
zond, and took a room 
at an inn which stood 
in the. middle of the 
town. Across the 
street was a restau- 
rant where all kinds 
of meats, vegetables 
and smells were be- 
ing cooked, From 
our window we, that 
is our friend Mr. 
Dombalian, yelled 
across the street our 
orders for dinner, which was soon served 
in our room on an American beer tray. 

After two hours’ rest for the horses we 
started again. The lower part of the val- 
ley which the road follows is picturesque, 
but above Djevislik the gorge narrows 
and the mountains rise so precipitously 
that the scenery becomes really grand. 
There are numerous 
monasteries clinging 
to the cliffs in appar- 
ently inaccessible 
places, while even 
the farms and fields 
of grain are on such 
steep places that it 
would seem as if the 
seeds would have to 
be glued on to keep 
them in place till the 
roots had started. It 
was evident that 
every season during 
the heavy rains some 
fields were either 
bodily swept down 
into the valley or 
else covered a foot or 
more in depth with 
coarse gravel and 
bowlders washed 
down from above, 
possibly in the form 
of a land slide. 

At different points 
we came on small 
stations where a few 
Turkish soldiers were kept to protect the 
road against brigands, who would infest 
the region were it not for these armed 
guards. Their gayly turbaned heads and 
loosely constructed trousers and fancy 
boots gave them a jocular holiday ap- 
pearance with which their faces were in 
keeping. However, their guns and heavy 


cartridge belts were so formidable that ; 
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one felt like developing nothing but 
friendly relations. In this there was no 
difficulty. They furnished us coffee and 
all the information which they possessed, 
even drawing on the reserve store of their 
imagination when it came to questions of 
heroic feats. 


* TET Fo Sek 





Our first night was spent at Hamsi, ten 
hours from Trebizond. The hour is their 
unit of distance and represents the dis- 
tance a camel walks in an hour, or about 
two and one-half miles. The accommo- 
dations were slightly better than those 
found in some Chinese inns where I have 
slept. We-.had a room to ourselves, a 





Guards on the Turkish road 


wooden platform instead of a brick bed 
and a fire in the room instead of in the 
bed. We were on the second floor above 
the camels; whose peculiar aroma, like in- 
cense, continually rose. We ordered sup- 
per, which proved to be a Turko-Irish 
stew, and very appetizing to a hungry 
traveler. 

Early the next morning we started on 


> 
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the last twelve miles to the summit of 
the pass. At an elevation of about 5,000 
feet we came into a forest belt of pine 
and beech trees. Every sharp turn in 
the road revealed through the trees some 
magnificent view of the torrent 1,000 feet 
below or of the peaks 3,000 feet above. 

At the summit, 
Zigana Dagh, we 
were 6,600 feet above 
the sea, and could 
look for miles along 
the Turkish road 
towards Erzeroom, 
or back towards Tre- 
bizond. Sitting on 
the steps of the 
guardhouse here, we 
could see the prod- 
ucts and people of 
Central Asia Minor 
passing by. There 
were long lines of 
solid wheeled carts, 
many of whose 
wooden axles seldom 
felt the soothing in- 
fluences of grease. 
There were wealthy 
Mohammedan 
women heavily veiled 
riding along beside 
wagons loaded with 
their household 
goods. Besides these 
there was a constant 
stream of people on foot who had been 
walking for days and weeks, carrying all 
their possessions on their backs, while 
most of them were spinning or knitting 
as they trudged along. They werea tat- 
tered, cosmopolitan crowd of Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Turks, Persians and Gypsies 
going to the seaport town of Trebizond. 

Having looked 
over into the interior 
of Asia Minor we 
turned and followed 
the crowd to Tre- 
bizond. Going in 
this direction we 
were on approxi- 
mately the route 
which Xenophon 
marched over to the 
Black Sea and in the 
region where his 
soldiers became 
drunk on the honey 
they found. 


A guard station 


In comparing these 
two great roads the 
traveler feels that 
for pleasure he would 
prefer the Russian, 
and for unique inter- 
est the Turkish. 
There is vastly more 
comfort and civiliza- 
tion on the former 
than on the latter, 
but the Turkish road 
has been untouched by tourists’ agencies 
since the Romans ruled and traveled the 
world. From a military point of view 
these highways are both vital to the 
countries owning them. 





I have often regretted having spoken, never 
having kept silent.—Syrus. 
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Lady Henry Somerset as an Englishwoman Knows Her 


There is a motto above the fireplace in 
Lady Henry Somerset’s boudoir at Rei- 
gate Priory which affords a clew to her 
character. ‘‘ Nemo secure loquitur nisi 
qui libenter tacet.” (‘‘No one speaks 
with safety save he who is willingly 
silent.”) Were the choice left to herself, 
Lady Henry would prefer to be a silent 
worker, but she has long understood that 
the times demand not “private souls,” 
however beautiful, but ‘‘ public souls” 
who are willing, in the words of Thomas 
a Kempis, “ steadily to expose both body 
and soul for the glory of God.” Such 
service may be given, as she believes, 
without the surrender of any of the gen- 
tler attributes of womanhood. 

We have among us not a few strong- 

minded, hard-headed workers, the “‘short- 
haired women,’’ who 
were Mr. Moody’s 
peculiar detestation. 
With them Lady 
Henry has little sym- 
pathy. She acknowl- 
edges frankly that 
she spends a good 
deal of time on her 
toilet. How often at 
temperance meet- 
ings, looking from 
the gallery of the 
City Temple at the 
graceful chairwoman 
in dainty bonnet and 
softly falling gown 
of foulard or crépe, 
has one wished that 
other speakers would 
take example by her. 
It was the sweet 
womanhood of Fran- 
ces Willard that drew 
the affection of Lady 
Henry Somerset. 
They laughed to- 
gether many a time 
over the needless 
grimness with which 
a certain class of 
platform lady pre- 
sents herself before 
the world, with hair 
dragged back into a 
little ball about the size of a walnut 
and her straight locks crowned with a 
stiff black silk bonnet. As Lady Henry 
said to me in a recent conversation : 
“Women cannot be too careful in the 
matter of dress. If they wear ugly 
clothes they are positively hindering the 
cause they wish to help. The beautiful 
is a part of life and should enter into 
our homes, our persons and our surround- 
ings. By giving due care to these out- 
ward things we provide a real pleasure 
for others.” 

Lady Henry’s love of art and beauty is 
inherited from a line of cultured ances- 
tors. Her great-grandfather, the Cheva- 
lier de l’Etarge, was one of the courtiers 
of Louis XVL., and her great-grandmother 
was a lady-in-waiting to Marie Antoinette. 
Her father, Earl Somers, was one of the 
first amateur artists in England, and from 
her mother also she inherited an artistic, 





By Jane T. Stoddart 
Of the British Weekly 


imaginative nature, and a passion for all 
things beautiful. Her sister Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford, is an exceptionally 
gifted woman, devoted to good works. 

A romantic story is told about the first 
meeting of Lady Henry’s parents. When 
the famous painter Watts was quite 
young, he exhibited in the Royal Acad- 
emy a portrait of the beautiful Miss 
Virginia Pattle. Among the thousands 
who admired it was young Viscount East- 
nor, who was observed to linger long be- 
fore the picture. On the very next day 
the young nobleman was introduced at a 
party to the original, and within a few 
months Miss Virginia Pattle, whose 
father was a director of the East India 
Company, became Viscountess Eastnor. 


Her friendship for Mr. Watts continued ° 





Lady Henry Somerset at her desk 


to the end of her life, and his portraits of 
the Ladies Isabel and Adeline as children, 
and of Isabel (the future Lady Henry 
Somerset) at eighteen, are amongst the 
loveliest creations of his brush. . 
As a tiny girl of six or seven, Lady Isa- 
bel was taken to a ball given by the 
queen. When her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort left the dais on which 
they were seated during the early part of 
the evening, the little guest was somehow 
leftaloneinthe ballroom. She clambered 
up into the queen’s seat and curled her- 
self cosily into it. When the queen re- 
turned and found a small, white-clad fig- 
ure occupying her chair, she said pleas- 
antly, “This is little Isabel.” ‘Lady 
Isabel,” said the child with aggrieved 
emphasis, and sliding down from the 
throne of majesty walked proudly away. 
Her marriage to Lord Henry Somerset 
took placein 1873, and heronly child, Henry 





Somers Somerset, was born in the follow- 
ing year. He is now happily wedded te a 
daughter of the Duke of St. Albans. On 
her marriage day Lady Henry received 
from Alfred Tennyson a basket of snow- 
drops, which he had gathered for her with 
his own hands. It was through her aunt, 
Mrs. Cameron, the noted photographer, 
that she came into personal contact with 
the poet. 

Events having forced her to separate 
from her husband, Lady Henry devoted 
herself to the care and education of her 
son. She had been as a child a great 
reader, and knew almost by heart the 
writings of Macaulay and John Stuart 
Mill. Her favorite novel was Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. As a young married 
woman she had no ambition to be a 
public speaker. 
After her father’s 
death she inherited 
his property, and 
thus came to have 
personal relations 
with the village peo- 
ple living round East- 
nor Castle, in Here- 
fordshire. She began 
by taking meetings 
and classes among 
her own tenantry; 
from this she passed 
on to county work 
and gradually her 
circle widened till 
she is now the most 
popular and most 
eloquent woman ora- 
torin England. Her 
first speech was made 
at a temperance 
meeting held in her 
own county in 1885. 
A temperance so- 
ciety had been 
started and she 
wished the village 
people to join it, so 
to set them an ex- 
ample she_ signed 
the pledge herself. 
Herefordshire is a 
cider district and 
Lady Fenry has found that though many 
people consider cider a harmless bever- 
age, its effects are disastrous in the vil- 
lages, where it is almost the only drink. 

Between 1885 and her first visit to 
America in 1891, Lady Henry had trav- 
eled nearly 15,000 miles, and had visited 
and worked in two hundred cities and 
villages of Great Britain. She was ac- 
customed to seek lodgings, not in expen- 
sive hotels, but in working men’s cottages, 
where she lived as one of the family. In 
this way she acquired a unique knowledge 
of the sufferings and temptations of the 
poorest classes. When traveling in the 
mining districts of Wales she made use 
of a large tent and often says that a tent 
is the most difficult of all places for a 
speaker. Lady Henry’s voice, which is 
soft, melodious and penetrating, can be 
easily heard in the largest halls of Great 
Britain. She used to arrange that her 
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maid should sit in the back row of the 

hall or church, and when she failed to 

hear should lift her handkerchief as a 
signal. On her first American tour Lady 
Henry addressed audiences of 10,000 and 
12,000 people. She confesses, however, 
that the tension before a great meeting 
sometimes makes her ill. 

After the wear and tear of temperance 
conventions Lady 
Henry seeks recrea- 
tion at Reigate, 
where she can rest 
undisturbed in her 
beautiful villa, The 
Priory. Reigate is 
a little, red-roofed 
town with gabled 
houses and a wide 
outlook into the 
country. At the top 
of the High Street 
is a shady avenue at 
the end of which the 
russet roofs of The 
Priory may be seen 
rising among ancient 
trees. Much of Lady 
Henry’s leisure is 
spent in gardening, 
or in cycling in the 
Surrey lanes. Her 
house is well pro- 
vided with books, and it may be whispered 
that her own ambitions tend more to 
literature than to oratory. Her little 
volume, Studies in Black and White, 
which was published six years ago, found 
many admirers. Her addresses are not 
written, but are studied as carefully as 
those of a cabinet minister. When we 
remember her countless platform appear- 
ances, it is a noteworthy fact that no 
utterance of hers has ever given pain to 
individuals, or injured for one moment 
the cause she loves. 

Lady Henry is still much occupied with 
the work of Duxhurst Home, her farm 
colony for female inebriates, which is sit- 
uated about five miles from Reigate, in 
a healthful position among hills and 
woods. The model village of Duxhurst 
consists of a group of pretty cottages ; a 
larger house which contains dining and 
recreation halls and bathrooms; and a 
chapel and hospital. Every effort is made 
to preserve in the women the love of home, 
and it is found that the routine of every- 
day labor in- 
doors, as well 
asthe openair — 
work provided 
for them, has 
a keneficial ef- 
fect both on 
body and mind. 
The women are 
oceupied in the 
care of poultry, 
bee-keeping, 
dairy work and 
flower culti- 
vation, as well 
as laundry and 
needle work. 

The_ shortest 
term of resi- 
dence in the 
home is one 
year, and from 
forty to fifty 
inmates are 
often under 
treatment. 
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In the Manor House, which is close to 
the farm colony, women of higher social 
position are accommodated at a reason- 
able board. The results of this interest- 
ing experiment from the first have been 
most encouraging. Anglican services are 
held in the chapel. Lady Henry is her- 
self a High Churchwoman, and it is said 
that in the matter of providing a site for 





a Methodist church at Reigate she proved 
as difficile as Lord Salisbury in old days 
at Hatfield. In the temperance field she 
cordially unites herself with Christians 
of every name. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY BEV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 14-20. Delight in God’s House. 
Ps, 84: 1-4; Ps. 100: 1-5. 

We cannot duplicate under modern condi- 
tions the emotions which found vent in these 
psalms. The Jewish religion, because it 
localized God at certain great centers of 
national life, bred in its devotees a longing 
for and appreciation of the tent, the taber- 
nacle, the ark, the temple. The Christian re- 
ligion affirms the immanenee of God in his 
world and that he is as near to the traveler on 
the prairie a hundred miles from a church 
steeple as he is to the worshiper in a stately 
cathedral. 
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While this accounts for the change of atti - 
tude which has come over the world, it does 
not justify that indifference to and neglect of 
the sanctuary. Throughout Christian history 
recognized seekers after God have taken long 
pilgrimages to shrines associated with the 
Redeemer. The beautiful minsters of Europe 
from York to Milan are sought every year by 
people from all climes. What would become 
of Christianity as an aggressive force in the 
world if all its sacred 
buildings were de- 
stroyed and we de- 
pended on the main- 
tenance and extension 
of our faith simply 
through personal 
influence? While we 
tarry in the flesh 
we need these tangible 
aids to faith. God be- 
came incarnate in 
order to accommodate 
himself to his children, 
who needed, as Brown- 
ing needed, a “‘ face like 
my face, bands like my 
hands.” That man is 
to be pitied who does 
not connect some of his 
richest spiritual experi- 
ences with a building 
set apart for sacred 
uses. It may have 
been the plain, white, 
typical New England 
meeting house on the 
summit of a windswept hill; it may have 
been the college chapel where suddenly he 
felt the touch of God’s spirit on his life 
as never before; it may have been some 
old world cathedral, as he listened to the 
chanting of sweet voices and felt the spell 
of its historic associations; but now and 
again in the experience of the man grow- 
ing in grace there comes such a delight in 
God’s house as to enable him to realize to 
some degree what the psalmists meant when 
they said, “My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth.” 


Eastnor Castle 


To get delight in God’s house we must bring 
there two or three requisites. The first is a 
pure heart. One of the chief objects in seek- 
ing the sanctuary all through the centuries 
has been to obtain the forgiveness of sins. 
He who is not ready to offer the prayer, “ Cre- 
ate in me a clean heart,” has not taken the 
first step toward realizing the joy of God’s 
house. Again, one must bring an attentive 
mind. To go from the headlines of the morn- 
ing paper and all the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood to God’s house dves not make for joy in 
the hour of worship. We need to collect our- 

selves, to call 
eeey home our wan- 
dering thoughts, 
to fix our minds 
on the service 
of worship and 
on what the 
preacher has to 
say. Most of all, 
we need to ac- 
quire a great 
sense of rever- 
ence for the un- 
seen world. For 
only as we yearn 
for a rift in the 
clouds are we 
likely to become 
aware of the 
glory of the 
world and of the 
presence of the 
unseen Master, 
who manifests 
himself to his 
disciples gath- 
ered in his name 
as he does not to 
the world. 


The Priory, Keigate 
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Booker T. Washington’s Retreat 


By George Perry Morris 


If you leave the Old Colony Division 
train of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad at Braintree and take 
a trolley car off toward the coast you 
come in due time to the rambling village 
of South Weymouth, and just before you 
come to the cross-roads where the village 
life centers you turn a sharp corner. 
Thousands pass the corner each week 
ignorant that a freshly painted and thor- 
oughly renovated comfortable cottage 
standing along the main road is the sum- 
mer home of Booker T. Washington and 
his family. Others do know it, and the 
inmates of the house and their guests 
have to suffer the inevitable penalty of 
being famous. 

After making an engagement with Mr. 
Washington one is by no means certain 
that he will be found—not that he does 
not appreciate the sanctity of an appoint- 
ment, for he does, but he is so subject to 
calls away to New York, Boston or the 
South on important business matters 
which he cannot always foresee, that the 
scribe who ventures ouf to interview him 
must go prepared to find him fled, and of 
course, as a scribe is less than a prophet 
and a journalist less than a statesman, if 
you miss him the first time you smile, and 
try again. 

While you sit and wait for him you chat 
with Mrs. Washington and see the chil- 
dren. Forthem, as well as for the father, 
the transfer to a quiet village, to the 
tonic-bracing air off the Atlantic, means 
much after the burden of labor and re- 
sponsibility of the school year at Tuske- 
gee. At last the leader of his people ap- 
pears, tired from a day’s conference as 
trustee of the Calhoun School in the Black 
Belt; and as he greets you—first giving 
to his stately, genial wife a bunch of 
flowers purchased in Boston for her pleas- 
ure—in the parlor, he says, ‘‘Come out 
in the air. I am a great lover of theopen 
air. I don’t like to stay in doors any 
more than I bave to.” You follow to the 
piazza, thinking as you go that the man 
who prefers out of doors to in doors is the 
sort of man you would expect to find 
standing for the principles of education 
of which Mr. Washington is the cham- 
pion. 

The talk first drifts toward information 
about the village and the home in which 
youare. Formerly Mr. Washington while 
in the North each summer has had to be 
knocking about from hotel to hotel, sepa- 
rated from his family, and enduring a 
strain which was beginning to tell even 
on his rugged constitution. Now he has 
this retreat whither he and his can fly for 
rest, for entertainment of friends and kin- 
dred, and for that change of scene which 
means so much to those who bear burdens. 
To be sure the stenographer and the type- 
writer are with him; a large mail finds 
him and must be answered; and he 
is constantly going off to conferences, 
formal and informal, one week to St. Paul, 
the next to Atlanta, later to Richmond, 
etc. But after all is said he has a home 


where he can send down roots, a place 
where if there is a let-up he can lie 
around in a loafing, careless mood under 
trees that are green and skies that are 


blue ; and if it be a family picnic that is 
suggested, the trolley swiftly carries him 
over to the ocean front. 
The current of thought runs bookward. 
“Into how many languages has your 
Up from Slavery been translated ?” 
“‘German, French, Spanish and several 
of the East Indian dialects.” 
‘‘How many copies have been sold? ”’ 





Booker T. Washington 


‘“‘ Twenty-five thousand in this country 
alone.” 

**Your last book, Character Building, 
in which your talks to the Negroes at 
Tuskegee are brought together—will that 
be put in a cheap form so that it can cir- 
culate freely among those who need it 
most?” 

** Possibly.” 


‘Have you another book on the. 


stocks ?”’ 

“Yes. One first for use in Everybody's 
Magazine, which will be called Handwork, 
and set forth simply the reasons why I 
believe in the use of tools and in manual 
labor by whites and blacks.” 

“Your product as an author must help 
you as an administrator and financier. 
That is, it must interest many in Tuske- 
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gee who otherwise never would have 
known of it, or have understood you so 
well.” 

“Yes, Tuskegee is receiving money fre- 
quently from people who have read Up 
from Slavery. One man in Rochester 
sent me $5,000.” 

And then the current of thought shifted 
a bit. 

“You succeed in keeping most of your 
graduates at Tuskegee content with the 
ideal of education and service you incul- 
cate? That is, they go out to work the 
soil or work at their trades or to teach in 





the schools, and do not go on to the pro- 
fessions or to seek the higher education ? ”’ 

“Yes. Only about three per cent. go 
on to the institutions which give the 
higher education.” 

“You anticipate much for the South 
from the new movements of Southern 
and Northern white educators and philan- 
thropists joining forces to avoid duplica- 
tion of plants, unwise giving, and to stim- 
ulate increase of public taxation and 
private philanthrophy for schools?” 

“Certainly. The broadest way of deal- 
ing with a problem is the best way; and 
I long ago realized that the Negro and 
the white man must rise or fall together. 
Just now there is fear among some of the 
Negroes that the newer movements mean 
that he is to be dropped out of sight and 
that less will be done for him than in the 
past ; but I don’t think it will work that 
way.” 

“Of course the outlook is not wholly 
without its discouragements for the Ne- 
gro ? ” 

“‘No. And I am especially surprised 
that in states where the whites have de- 
cided that the best way to deal with the 
problem is to eliminate the Negro polit- 
ically, their predictions as to better state 
politics do not come to pass rapidly. 
They have said that once the Negro was 
eliminated as a political factor that the 
white men would divide on state and 
federal issues. But as a matter of fact 
they are still solid, and when they do 
differ fate seems to decree that the Negro 
somehow or other shall be involved. For 
instance, the Mississippi effort to make 
the Negro bear the burden of taxation for 
his own schools.” 

“With the coming in of the General 
Education Board to act as a clearing 
house, as it were, for information and to 
serve as a mentor for Northern philan- 
thropy so far as there is still need for it 
to aid the South, the problem of the de- 
nominational schools supported by the 
North will alter somewhat, will it 
not?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

**You have just been out at St. Paul 
attending the Afro-American League. 
Were its temper good and outlook hope- 
ful?” 

“Yes. The Radicals had less to say 
and had less influence.” 

“The Business Men’s League you 
started a few years ago is flourishing?” 

“Yes. Doing finely, and getting many 
men in it who will not enter other Negro 
organizations, political or social, men 
who are conservative and not inclined to 
make much of political or social ambitions 
for the race, but who are standing on 
their own feet and winning respect by 
their attainments and character.” 

**Do you get much time to read, and do 
you read much, or are you a man who 
learns through men rather than through 
books?” 

“‘T have to do most of my reading on 
the train while traveling. I read the 
Bible every day, for its historical, spirit- 
ual and literary worth.” 

And then the interviewed turned inter- 
viewer—but of that, not a word. 
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Mr. Baldwin and the other trustees of 
Tuskegee did wisely to find this retreat 
for the Washingtons, and give them the 
use of it as long as they care to have it. 
It not only means longer life for a man 
whose life is precious. It means that his 
children and his guests from the South 
will have constantly before them the type 
of civilization which produced Samuel C. 
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Armstrong and the other New England 
teachers at Hampton, who—as Mr. Wash- 
ington said in an address to the people of 
South Weymouth, who have taken him in 
and made him and his family feel at 
home—first taught him the virtue of tidi- 
ness, the dignity of toil, the interdepend- 
ence of school, library and church. South 
Weymouth will be an object lesson, just 
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as Northfield bas been to the delegations 
of Southern students visiting the annua! 
conferences there. On the other hand 
the people of South Weymouth will be 
tested. It will be made clear whether 
they know a great man when they are 
honored by his presence, and whether 
they are loyal to the Christian and demo- 
cratic ideals of New England. 





The Struggle with Doubt* 


Rev. Jobn Kelman is an Edinburgh pastor, 
a type of the best of the younger Scotch 
ministers, whose work has been remarkably 
successful with the students of that University 
City. He has much of the spirit of Henry 
Drummond and is having the same kind of 





influence, especially over young men. He 
was the companion of Prof. George Adam 
Smith in an extended sojourn in the Holy 
Land last year, and has just issued a valuable 
illustrated volume as a result of his studies 
during that visit. Mr. Kelman was one of 
the most valued preachers at Northfield last 
month. 


One subject more and more is coming to 
have tremendous seriousness—the strug- 
gle of doubt with faith, the great ques- 
tions how far our Christian faith will 
stand investigation, and how far it is 
legitimate to think over these questions 
and to discuss them. Because this sub- 
ject has become a matter of such supreme 
difficulty and personal importance, and 
because there is a demand on all of us for 
absolute intellectual honesty with these 
questions, [ shall look straight at the 
facts, whatever these may be. There is 
much danger of wrongly approaching this 
whole matter—in ways that are frivolous, 
or at least without promise of a final end 
to doubt. 

The question that confronts us at the 
beginning is whether doubt is a sin or 
a legitimate exercise of human intelli- 
gence. Father Sebastian, writing from 
the Roman Catholic point of view, not 
long ago, says that ‘doubt is a crime of 
the most heinous malice possible in hu- 
man act,” and even in the Protestant 
Church there have been positions taken 
not unlike that, though not expressed so 
strongly. John Morley has spoken of 
these ways of treating intellectual inves- 
tigation of religious truth as creating a 
recoil, in people who believe, from all im- 
partial and intellectual honesty. 





* An address delivered before the College Confer- 
ence at Northfield, July 5, 1902. 


By Rev. John Kelman 


HONEST DOUBT IS NOT SIN 


I would implore you, whether you agree 
or differ with me, not to allow that atti- 
tude to be yours, thinking to foreclose 
this whole matter, because it will not 
foreclose it. These things must be faced 
as they never have been faced before, 
and you and I will serve our generation 
and serve Jesus Christ best by facing 
them frankly; others who feel no such 
necessity will serve him best by standing 
by without blame or criticism. 

The question as to whether doubt in it- 
self is wrong is just parallel with the 
question that might be asked whether it 
be wrong to read or to think. There are 
some minds to which reading is an imperi- 
ous necessity, and there are others that 
do not feel the demand. There are some 
men to whom doubt comes and who feel 
that their natures demand the svulution of 
questions which other men are leaving 
alone. To theformer the answer to their 
questionings is not always plain, and 
when they doubt they simply do what 
in itself is only an exercise of their minds 
similar to thatof reading. To deal lightly 
with truth seems to them the betrayal of 
their intellectual manhood ; they cannot 
consent to say that one way is as good as 
another and that by an act of choice they 
may settle the whole matter. 


ALL THOUGHT IS RELATED TO MORAL 
CHOICES 

On the other hand, men ask what is 
the use of discussing the subject, be- 
cause, after all, intellectual processes 
have nothing to do with right and wrong. 
There is a book that has made a great 
impression on our side of the Atlantic, 
written by Professor James of Harvard, 
The Will to Believe. This has~recalled 
men in our universities who were saying 
that intellectual questions had nothing to 
do with morality or religion to.feel in their 
consciences that there never can be an 
escape from moral questions. Whatever 
line of life you are pursuing there is a 
religion in it that touches upon the eth- 
ical and spiritual. Even in the calmest 
judgments conscience comes in. 

Itis said by those who approach Venice 
from the Adriatic, that when they are 
nearing the shore they see the famous 
tower, hanging there as if it were a part 
of heaven, apparently with little connec- 
tion with the earth, so full of light and 
graceand beauty. But when nearer, they 
find that deep down below the marsh 
there is a well-laid foundation, with an 
infinite network of beams binding each 
other together, out of sight and serving 
to uphold that which seemed so far re- 
moved from earth. So our intellectual 


conceptions may seem to have no connec- 
tion with the great groundwork of human 
morals; they seem to have become de- 
tached, so that a man without any moral 
qualities can adopt what opinions he 
chooses. It is not so. Out of sight in 
every life, beneath the structure of his 
intellectual faith or unbelief, lies a hid- 
den foundation of moral choices, of pref- 
erences, of moods, of all sorts of moral 
work in the secret of the man’s own soul; 
and it is upon these, my brothers, that 
the most abstract conception of your 
intellectual thinking ultimately finds its 
foundation. I do not mean to say that 
every intellectual position a man reaches 
is the result of some moral choice defi- 
nitely known to him. What Iam speak- 
ing about is moods, which are definitely 
moral, ethical things, and affect all our 
judgments and make our intellectual life 
what it is far more than we realize. They 
tilt the plane of a man’s credulity so 
that according to his mood he will tend 
towards one view or another when he 
comes to think things out. 

That word ‘‘ mood” has taken great hold 
of the philosophical world of late in books 
which have been written: Arthur Bal- 
four’s, Professor James’s, and, above all 
others, Professor Romanes’s. He started 
from an absolutely skeptical position and 
came back into the Christian faith through 
an extraordinary career, which is depicted 
in his Thoughts on Religion and in his 
Life. He insists that believing is not a 
matter of intellect merely, that it is one’s 
whole manhood in action; while a man 
generally imagines that this assenting or 
dissenting from religious opinions and 
thought is merely a calm process of in- 
tellectual reasoning, there are in motion 
hidden processes by which his whole 
manhood on its moral and religious side 
is also in keen operation. A man’s faith 
will depend very largely on his spiritual 
and moral condition. I have known 
men approaching the most profound and 
sacred questions and settling them when 
they were in an unhealthy moral and 
spiritual condition. They were not high 
enough, were not strong. enough, for so 


~ difficult and delicate a task. 


FALSE JUDGMENT OF DOUBTERS 


When a young man says he is in 
doubt about things he used to believe, 
there are always people who will say, 
‘* Ah, he has been doing something wrong, 
or he would never have come to that.’ 
That is the easy way some people take to 
account for all intellectual difficulty in 
young life. It is dastardly, it is abso- 
lutely untrue to Christ to say anything 
of the sort. Many are wandering from 
faith today who have no morally evil 
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career behind them, and for whom I be- 
lieve Jesus Christ has only the warmest 
sympathy in all their difficulties, and he 
will lead them back again. 

Yet there is a danger here. If you blur 
your moral perceptions, if you sacrifice 
your honor by ways that are not clean 
and straight, then the whole landscape of 
your spiritual outlook will lose its delicate 
coloring and its clear edge, and you will 
not be able to distinguish between the 
good and evil, between the true and false. 

But I am speaking to people who are 
not wholly collapsed in their faith and 
sitting among its ruins because of some 
great sin ; those in whose hearts there is 
a reluctance that pulls them back from 
the strenuous claims of Christ, a desire 
for a little more independence than Chris- 
tianity would give, a wish that this whole 
thing were not necessarily true, because 
life would beso much more free and easy 
if one had not to square it with these 
rigid demandsof faith. Now, if you really 
want trutb, you must have some more 
strenuous view of life than that. You 
want a dash of Thomas Carlyle in you, 


some of those old prophets of righteous- - 


ness that believed in righteousness as 
the fundamental thing for life, that would 
affect all its reaches. Johnson used to 
say he loved a good hater. Dante loved 
well because he hated wickedness that 
hinders loving. There is no love worthy 
the name that is not coupled with aca- 
pacity for hate which makes a man mor- 
ally strong. Until a man has settled and 
squared his accounts with the moral prob- 
lems down below the intellectual, he is 
not in a healthy condition of mind to 
tackle any of these great questions. 


DOUBT FOSTERED BY CONCEIT 


Another thing requires a word in pass- 
ing. Itis the frivolous conceit of doubt- 
ing—a very different thing from the pride 
of intellect. Pride of intellect is a gor- 
geous sin. Conceit of doubting is one of 
the meanest and most priggish things to 
be found anywhere. Some men find it 
the fashion of their set. They doubt for 
doubting’s sake, and feel they are a little 
bigger forit. They make an impression 
on some sentimental people who like that 
sort of thing, and so to these men doubt 
becomes a kind of silver-headed walking 
stick that makes them conscious of hay- 
ing grown up before their time. You 
know the sort of man who likes the word 
‘‘agnostic.” He hardly knows the mean- 
ing of it, but he likes the word ; it isa big 
word, and so he revels in it and plays 
with one of the most dangerous things in 
all God’s universe, plays with the eternal 
battle of truth and evil, as if a man were 
playing with forked lightning, as Mr. 
Moody once said. Now, gentlemen, for 
God’s sake deal squarely with this thing 
or leave it alone; don’t play with it. 
Leave it alone if it is merely to be a sop 
to your vanity or a thing to make you 
look bigger. It is not safe to tackle any 
intellectual question that way. 


DOUBT FOSTERED BY NEW ASSOCIATIONS 


The most serious consideration in re- 
ligious matters just now is a certain dis- 
trust of old verities, not so much one by 
one as in the mass, a vague way of look- 
ing at all these problems. Men and 
women have been brought up in pious 
homes. They have known the gentle, 
loving touch about their cradles. All 
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that is religious is to them mingled with 
thoughts of their mother’s and their 
father’s earliest kindnesses. They go out 
into the world and all that is gone from 
them. They begin to think that the peo- 
ple round about them have found out 
that; all that was sweetest and dearest 
has been proved vain. So men tell them, 
so books tell them, so newspapers tell 
them. They come, not so much to doubt 
any one thing, but a whole storm of ques- 
tions come rattling upon them and acloud 
overshadows the whole spirit of their liv- 
ing. Everything seems to be held in the 
balance and nothing quite real and cer- 
tain. The old routine is broken and a 
new faith has not come. 


DOUBT FOSTERED BY MORAL WEAKNESS 


Here enters the practical element which 
saves the situation. What is wrong is 
commonly lack of moral energy to cut a 
way through difficulties, to rest some- 
where beyond them instead of in them. 
Men get hold of a single point of diffi- 
culty about the Bible or about the lives 
of unworthy Christians, and they linger 
there through many years and never get 
away fromit. MacIntosh callsit a “ bril- 
liant mental debauchery” ; Moseley says 
many lack the faculty to trust an argu- 
ment when they have got hold of one; 
and George Eliot says nothing more pa- 
thetic in all her works than this: “I feel 
that there must be goodness and right 
above me somewhere, but I can’t see it; 
I can’t trust it.’”” Many have got hold of 
arguments that seem to them entirely 
sufficient, and yet they cannot swing 
themselves clear of uncertainty and get 
right into a faith that will satisfy their 
souls. Many seem to lack the power to 
believe, as if they had been mesmerized 
into a paralytic way of thinking, as if 
some inertia had come over them, an evil 
breath in which they could not speak 
their hearts out and as if they were living 
in bondage to a great fear. 


FIND THE THINGS THAT ARE SURE 


The mischief of that is that these peo- 
ple are resting in a doubt, and he who 
rests in doubt has not the right resting 
place for manhood. Granting that there 
are many things we may doubt, yet if 
within every man’s consciousness are 
some things which he can believe, a few 
things of which he may be absolutely 
sure, his policy should be, not to rest in 
the things that he can doubt, but to press 
on boldly through them until he comes to 
the things that he can still believe, and 
rest his soul on these. That is the whole 
thing. It is bold policy, and I say to 
every one of you who is feeling thus, go 
right through with this business. The 
danger is in trifling with it. Have a 
straight course and let your life be guided 
by it. If you cannot honestly accept a 
doctrine, do not try. Never force your 
intellect, but be honest. -Find the things 
that you cannot doubt and let the 
strength of your life anchor itself there. 
Let the work of your life go forward 
from there and not from the poor, miser- 
able halfway place where a man is doubt- 
ing and lets himself get paralyzed from 
action for the years. If you are going to 
build your house of faith, cut your way 
through the sand and gravel until you 
find the bed rock that will hold a foun- 
dation. There is such a bed rock for 
every one of us. 
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A great writer has said that one of the 
greatest talents in religious discovery is 
finding how to hang up questions and to 
let them hang without being anxious 
about them. Later you will come back 
and solve them according to your light in 
God’s time. The enthusiasm which you 
show for your college or your country is 
very apt to cool down when it comes to 
religion. Some people imagine that it is 
not good form to be enthusiastic about 
religious things, that it is proper to allow 
people to have their way, and to believe 
that one thing is just about as good as 
another in religious thought and life. I 
want to ask you to give to this whole 
matter the same sort of enthusiasm that 
you give to your college and nation. 
Seek for faith among the deep necessi- 
ties of life and not on the mere calm, 
cold surface of it. There is much that 
you can lay hold upon, and you have no 
idea how it will count in the great matter 
of faith when you come to apply enthu- 
siasm to it. 


LOOK AT THE BEST THINGS 


This enthusiasm takes several forms. 
There should be appreciation of the life 
and the world around you. Some young 
men seem to think it is the proper thing 
when they grow up to appreciate nothing, 
to see in everything simply something to 
be criticised. One man tells us frankly 
that the old fashion of reveling in the 
situation is all out of date now; we have 
just got to make up our minds toa rather 
sad and blank and bleak outlook upon 
the world. The world is no blot or blank 
to us. It ‘‘means intensely and means 
good”’ still, and he who adopts that false 
view has simply fallen into a leprosy of 
thought and life. He who takes the 
cynical view that the world is evil and 
cannot appreciate the good of things is 
diseased and not clever. If God and the 
love of Christ are the center toward 
which you are looking and hope to believe 
in, how can you believe in these if you 
have already committed yourself to the 
ugly and gloomy view ‘Of things before 
you start. s 

This also involves a niood of unselfish- 
ness. _No one who is not thinking of the 
needs of other people, and living with 
self-sacrifice for them, need hope to ap- 
proach these problems with any chance 
of a solution. Faith is not possible toa 
selfish mood. You must undergird your 
thinking with something better than 
that. 


ACT ACCORDING TO YOUR LIGHT 


Another thing is decision. There is a 
habit among some thoughtful people of 
simply sitting and looking at religious 
problems as we might look at the people 
passing along the road—a merely spectac- 
ular interest. They never think for a 
moment that they must decide definitely 
upon these problems for themselves, 
But Christianity is continually stopping 
@ man and bringing him right around and 
saying, Which way is it to be, yes or no? 
You come across these questions in your 
life ; questions of the will of God that 
face a man day by day. What are you 
going to do with them? Are you going 
to decide in the main and the detail to be 
on the side of God or against him? Cul- 
tivate the habit of mind that will settle 
things as you go along. Decide and step 
forward with strong step into the whole 
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matter, and you will find it solve itself in 
many of its parts. 


DON’T TALK OF YOUR DOUBTS 


People talk too much about their 
doubts. Many have not the equipment 
that you have for thinking, but will 
listen to you and think it rather big. 
Men with crude heresies, men with half 
thought-out doubts, talking at large 
among people who are not dealing with 
the same books, who are not enjoying 
the same opportunities of thinking and 
of training, are simply doing damage. 
There is no bigness in it ; there is no use 
in itatall. I am not afraid, in the very 
least, of honest questionings, but I am 
afraid of crude talk about doubt. It is 
unhinging the minds of people who are 
unprotected against things which are not 
worthy of the weight they receive. 

On Daniel Webster’s grave is said to 
be an inscription saying that the longer 
he lived the more he believed in Chris- 
tianity. A working man was seen to 
kneel down before that grave and say, 
‘“‘Thank God for Daniel Webster ; these 
words have saved my life.” O, give 
this poor world your faith and not your 
doubts! It is not needing them—the 
thinking people will have enough of their 
own; but give those who have not the 
chance of thinking your bit of faith, how- 
ever small it may be. 


STAND ON FINAL CERTAINTIES 


Are there ultimate facts that you can 
accept? Gentlemen, I am so sure of 
these that I venture to say all the rest. 

Let us take a typical case of a man’s 
experience: In his college days all the 
questions that had been dear to him and 
had meant everything to him vanished, 
and he was left absolutely without them ; 
but, God -guiding him, he went back and 
back and back, and any amount of things 
that had seemed absolute certainties in 
his childhood went, but at last the great 
moral facts of life stopped him; there 
was no gettir behind them. Robertson 
of Brighton says, ‘‘At the very last re- 
sort it must be so, that goodness is good, 
and badness is bad.” If a man has hold 
of that, the next thing is this: That he 
sees the face of God through goodness and 
through badness. Believe me, when con- 
science smites a fellow, thrusts him down 
into the dust and makes him ashamed, if 
he is dealing fairly with his life he will 
never stop to explain it by any other 
reason than that there is a great will 
which he has gone against. When good- 
ness is luring him, and he gets up in the 
morning and feels, ‘“‘Here is another day 
to make something beautiful and true 
and pure in,” and goes forward to try to 
do it, then he feels the fascination of 
goodness around his soul until he cannot 
find anything in this world so fair as to 
be good and pure and true. It is God—it 
is not earth—that gives us that; so man 
finds his God. And so God comes to have 
the fundamental place in a man’s faith. 

But God—what do we know of God? 
All the world is offering to tell us about 
God ; but there is one voice that told me 
things about God that went home like 
arrows to the very center, and I said, 
“QO, that is true, there is no question 
about that.” It was the the. voice of 
Jesus Christ. The truth of Christ’s words 
opened things that I knew but never could 
have said to myself and that no other 
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living man ever said to me. After that 
voice came home again and again and 
again, the question resolved itself with 
me, ‘‘ Who is this that is speaking home 
to me, and searching my innermost soul 
and making me ashamed and glad to- 
gether? This surely is one who knows, 
as no man knows, what the ultimate 
state of things is and the mind of God 
and the need and the sin of me.” Christ 
spoke right home to my soul until I knew 
there that God had spoken. Thank God, 
upon these fundamentals I rest my soul, 
and I tell you when you have your foun- 
dation there, the other things, however 
important they may seem from the out- 
side, vanish into mere insignificance, and 
you can settle them as you please. 


HOW DOUBTS ARE VANQUISHED 


Make the experiment, you who are in 
doubt in your secret soul. Go through 
with it until you have come upon these 
fundamental things that cannot be 
doubted, and then treat them fairly and 
bring them into your lives so that you 
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may experiment with them and see what 
they count for in a man’s struggle with 
temptation and you will find that doubt 
vanish. It is there that one finds ou 
the facts of the case. This is not a me? 
theory. When you take over this God o+ 
righteousness, when you take over this 
Christ of love and of understanding into 
the temptations of life, you see them van- 
ish ; take Christ among the sins, you see 
how the sins disappear ; take him among 
your ideals, you find the ideals interpret 
themselves and grow actual and your 
soul attains to manhood and to woman- 
hood that you never dreamed possible 
for you. 

There is the crux of the whole thing. 
God does that sort of thing for people 
now and here; and when they have cut 
their way through to that experience and 
not rested halfway in doubt they have 
solved the problem for themselves truly. 
Nor yet for themselves only, but for a 
generation that is more and more in need 
of people who have done this thing, dar- 
ing it and facing it to the last. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 


importance. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 


of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
One Form of Fellowship 


A striking feature of the present attitude 
of the Congregational churches is that of 
seeking after a bond which, while it does not 
weaken the independence of the local church, 
shall secure and express the + pirit of fellow- 
ship. Such an organon lies already at hand 
in the present practice of a few groups of 
churches. By many it is ignored; many have 
misunderstood it. It has been nicknamed, 
and those who ask about it do so generally 
in a tone which expresses skeptical condem- 
nation. The prejudice against it in some 
quarters is so strong that one hardly knows 
how to introduce the information to remove 
it. Yet it is the repeated testimony of those 
who have come under its influence prejudiced 
against it that experience has substituted 
preference for prejudice. ’ 

This relation between churches is called 
consociation. Whatever may have been its 
objectionable possibilities or actualities in 
the past, they have ceased to exist in its re- 
vised form as adopted and practiced in the 
Fairfield West Consociation, with which I 
am most familiar. 

1. It is not diluted Presbyterianism. -The 
right of initiative is reserved for the church, 
and so is the right of ignoring the consocia- 
tion and calling an independent council when 
local reasons make such action seem best. 
Such action does not vitiate the relation of 
the church to the consociation, but the re- 
quest is that a copy of the minutes of such 
council be sent to the registrar of the con- 
sociation. 

Churches are also authorized to invite to 
the consociation council any outside churches 
and ministers they may desire. 

2. The consociation therefore is simply a 
local group of churches constituted inte a 
standing council. 

3. The advantages of the organization are 
obvious: (1) The preference accorded to the 
local group of churches affords that embodi- 
ments of church fellowship of which we are 
in search. (2) Any suspicion of a packed 
council is reduced to the lowest possible 
terms. (3) A continuity of record is secured 
which ministers to our historic sense and 
makes research and reference easy. (4) The 


smaller churches are more sure of recognition 
in councils where the movements of the 
churches are considered. The councils of 
receiving and dismissing pastors become coun- 
cils of the vicinage, and the fellowship of the 
churches is seen to be a shade more organic 
than that of a neighborhood prayer meeting. 
The brevity of our pastorates, the differ- 
ences of our creeds and ritual and other cen- 
trifugal forces so tend to weaken the sense of 
unity of our Congregational churches that no 
reasonable effort toward fellowship should 
fail of respectful consideration, and I would 
call attention to this method which, though 
thus far very local, deserves a trial much 
wider than it has historically received. 
Henry Couuins WoopRuvrr. 
Bridgeport, Ct. 


What Language Did Jesus Use 


Will you please state your evidence of the 
truth of what you say on page 254, that “our 
Lord thought and spoke in Aramaic?” 

INQUIRER. 


[Every direct quotation from the sayings of 
Jesus in the New Testament is given in Ara- 
maic. That was the vernacular of the inhabi- 
tants of Palestine in his time. Not many of 
them probably understood Greek, though this 
was the language of commerce. As “the 
common people heard him gladly,” we sup- 
pose they heard him in their own tongue.— 
EDITORS. | 


A Cause for Pity 


A grandmotherless child misses half the 
sweetness of childhood. AsI enter my neigh- 
bor’s house I envy not her jewels and cut- 
glass, her plate and pictures; but when I see, 
sitting in peaceful serenity, my neighbor’s 
mother, then my heart owns a pang, and I 
feel that fate has dealt hardly with me. There 
is nothing that so lends light and sweetness 
to a home as an aged woman, loving and be- 
loved. To such a one age is robbed of half 
its terrors. The afterglow of life is but a re- 
flection of the golden dawn of eternity.—Alice 
M. Wood, in The Club Woman. 
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The Literature of the Day 


An Anathema for Biblical Critics * 


This book is a series of lectures by Dr. 
John Smith, provoked by the lectures of 
Dr. George Adam Smith on Modern Criti- 
cism and the Preaching of the Old Testa- 
ment. Itisa passionate onslaught against 
the whole array of Biblical critics, who are 
lined up as one company, each responsible 
for the views and teachings of all and all 
responsible for the views of each. These 
views are assumed and stated by the 
author in ways in which they can best be 
discredited where they cannot be dis- 
proved, and in this the author has shown 
much skill. But his method is likely to 
confuse the ordinary reader who seeks 
either support for opinions of the Bible 
already held or guidance in forming opin- 
ions on which hecan rely. For the author, 
while wholesale in his denunciation of 
critics, chooses his passages and incidents, 
when he descends to particulars, for the 
purpose of argument rather than of study. 

Dr. Smith admits too much to, retain 
consistently the traditional view of the 
Bible which he seeks to defend, and too 
little to place himself clearly in support 
of any other view. He affirms vehe- 
mently, for instance, the historic unity 
of the Pentateuch as written by Moses, 
while he insists that the two accounts 
of creation in Genesis are proof that 
Moses wrote the book, using oral and 
written traditions in the light of facts 
and experiences of his own time. Yet 
he anathematizes the methods and prin- 
ciples of modern investigation and their 
results as applied to the study of the 
Scriptures. 

But it is of little use to attempt to ana- 
lyze this book. It is enough to note its 
motive, which the author frankly states 
in his preface. He says that the convic- 
tion that the Higher Criticism must be 
opposed, from the time it was first pre- 
sented to him, took full possession of bis 
mind; and that his instinctive judgment 
has now developed into a reasoned be- 
lief. The book will bring satisfaction 
to those who have followed the mental 
process of the author in their own experi- 
ence. It contains not alittle truth which 
ought to be spoken. But in this spirit 
and form it will convince only those who 
want to be convinced that their “‘instinc- 
tive judgment” is true, while it will per- 
suade some that questions of authorship 
and dates, which are proper subjects of 
discussion, are of the substance of Chris- 
tian faith and therefore outside of the 
limits of discussion for believers in Christ. 


MISSIONS 
a area oF of 7o-ting fa. 00 —— - Ket 
This book tells the story of the narrers of mar- 
tyrdom or flight at Pao ting-fu, China, in the 
Boxer year. The illustrations are good por- 
traits and views. The arrangement of mate- 
rial does not lend itself to obtaining a view of 
the events as a whole in their connection, and 
the inexcusable absence of an index makes a 
book of the most fascinating promise nearly 
useless after a first perusal. It is a thousand 
pities that a straightforward narrative of 
events of such moment to the churches could 
not have been given tothe public. The best 


*The Integrity of Scripture, by Rev. John Smith, 
D. D. pp. 283. Revell Co. $1.25 net. 


that can be said of this book, we fear, is that 
it contains badly utilized materials for a 
much-to-be-desired book. 

Porpien. Missions, by Henry H. Montgomery, 

. 169. Longmans, Green & C 

aun ov a fn of handbooks for the clergy 
of the Anglican Church. Dr. Montgomery 
was formerly bishop of Tasmania. The anal- 
ysis of the missionary motive is new and vi- 
tal. The treatment of modern missions is 
broad. The power of Christianity as a social 
factor is discussed, facts of sociological sig- 
nificance are given. We call attention to the 
chapters on the Negro in North America, and 
Half-Caste Populations. The author claims 
that there is no more needed mission work 
than the solution of the racial problem in the 
United States. 

The Cross of Christ in poletend, by R 


John Marvin Dean. pp. 233 evell Co. 
$1.00 net. 


Mr. Dean was in the service of the Y.M.C A. 
in Panay, Manila and Northern Luzon. His 
work was with the soldiers of the American 
Army, but he knew and co-operated with the 
first evangelical missionaries. He tells the 
story of his voyage and experiences, including 
a share of the fighting and a brief captivity, 
inan interesting way, and gives many glimpses 
of the conditions of the problems of occupa- 
tion and evangelization. 

A By” me at i by Rev. J. Sanders 


Reed, D. D tertown, N.Y. pp. 34. For sale 
by the author. 25 cents. 


A general tabulation of missionary work from 
the beginning, with suggestion of Scrip'ure 
passage*, and names and dates. A suggest- 
ive overlook of the field in history and ex- 
pectation. 
TRAVEL 
The Story gf, Cairo, by Stanley Lane-Poole, 
Litt. D. pp.3 


Chartres, 
millan Co. 


These are beautiful books and each in its own 
way gives a thoroughgoing account of the 
intricate story of ap ancient town. In Cairo 
Mr. Lane-Poole has the more co-mopolitan 
material, but it is hardly more pictu: esque 
than that which Mr. Headlam has gathered 
about Chartres. The history, legends and 
traditions of the town and the personality of 
its great citizens have fulltreatment. Either 
book would be a delight for the traveler who 
could take time to give the study which each 
town deserves. Each is a book of reference 
for careful study athome. Again, as in previ 
ous issues of this series of Medi:eval Towns, it 
is a pleasure to call attention to the beauty of 
the woodcuts with which the pages are en- 
riched. 

A World’s Bazine, 

pp. 287. A.S. Bai 
Devoted to the hesiaiehs associations and-tra- 
ditions of Lake Como. The pictures are good 
photographs; the text is leisurely and dis- 
cursive. It will appeal to those who know 
the beautiful lake and its surroundings and 
to those who mean to travel there. The two 
Plinys figure in the earlier chapters; Queen 
Theolinda and Queen Caroline are among the 
later sojourners. There arechapters of poetic 
description and interesting glimpses of the 
people. 


b ene Headlam. 361. Mac- 
Each, $2.00. ~~ 


Dy § Virginia W. Johnson. 
Co. $1.20 net. 


FICTION 

Mrs. Tree, by Laura E. Richards. 

Estes & Co. 75 cents. 
It has been long since we have met such a 
refreshing character as Mrs. Tree, the ninety- 
year-old heroine of this charming story. She 
is as real as our Own grandmother and her 
kind-hearte dness, wit, shrewdness and intense 
humanity, not without a spice of temper, make 
her irresistible. She leads and dominates a 
country neighborhood in which we meet sev- 
eral other amusing characters. There are 
pages which bring tears as well as laughter. 
It is a book to read aloud, to loan, to giveaway 
for the pleasure of sharing it. 

A Pastebcard Crown, by rod Morris. pp. 

370. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
An interesting story by a al canis actress 
of the career of a beautiful girl who developed 
into a popular and famous actrers, and thus 
lifted her family from the poverty into which 


pp. 280. 


they had fallen. The special trials and temp- 
tations of actors are made prominent and the 
point of view is that of the stage. The rela- 
tions of the manager of the theater with the 
heroine are a casein point. Their love story, 
hopeless because of the existing marriage of 
the se ean gives its interest and desc to 
the book 


Not on the Chart. A Romance of the Pacific, 
U7, Onaries L. March. pp. 336. Fred’k A. Stoke 


Tbree steamer acquaintances, two of them 
educated young Americans, the third a beau- 
tiful and cultivated Australian girl, are 
wrecked upon an island in the Pacific far out 
of the track of vessels. The essentials of 
comfortable living are soon discovered in the 
woods and on the shores, ard the author is 
wise enough to reduce this part tothe smallest 
necessary proportions. How shall they keep 
hope alive through years of loneliness? How 
will love turn?- and jealousy? Here is the 
problem of this well-imagined and well- bal- 
anced romance. 
The Red Anvil, by Charles aegeees Sherlock. 
pp. 342. Fred’k A. Stukes Co. $1. 
The reproduction of scenes in the ‘North dur- 
ing the anti-slavery excitement of fifty years 
ago is lifelike,and some of the characters in- 
troduced are both actual and typical. The 
mingling of benevolence, patriotism and preja- 
dice of some prominent Abolitionists is well 
presented, as are the contradictory character- 
istics of the half-breed African—his bravery, 
devotion, passion and childishness. Lyman 
Disbrow is not a bad imitation of David 
Harum and the wooing of the young Abolition- 
ist physician is manly and pleasing. But the 
cold-blooded passion of the Negro murderer is 
overdrawn, and the story m ves so slowly 
in its final harrowing scenes that the reader’s 
patience is exhausted long before the dénoue- 
mer t. 

The Newcomes, by William Nag peg > Thack- 

eray. 3 vols. 8, 389 Edited by 


Walter Jerrold her) illustrated t, ‘Charles Brock, 
Macmillan Co. $3.00 


A beautifal ecition of a masterpiece, v ith the 
bi graphical introduction which Thackeray’s 
refusal of a biography has given an excuse 
for in every reprinting of his works. The 
illustrations are spirited. 


The Days of the Son of Man, by Rosamond 
why hone. pp. 373. G. P. Putnam’ssons. $1.20 
ne’ 


The use of the New Testam#itt narrative for 
purposes of fiction is no new thing; writers 
of every grade of belief and ability have at- 
tempted it. It may be said of this latest 
effort that the sp'rit is a reverent one. If it 
adds nothing to our realization of the sacred 
parrative, at least it takes nothing from it. 
The Suitors of Yyvnne, by Rafael Sabatini. 
pp. 348. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The author has evidently sat long and stu- 
diously at the feet of Mr. Stanley Weyman 
and absorbed many of his tricks of style and 
construction. The Sieur Gaston de Luynes, 
who figures as hero in chief, is another “‘gen- 
tleman of France,” with an added dash of the 
swashbuckler and a complication with Cardi- 
nal Mazarin. The story reeks with adventure. 


JUVENILE 


The pitts Citizen, by M. E. Waller. Illus- 
‘Sf 43° Burgess. pp. 324, Lothrop 


The story of a New York waif, adopted ina 
hill town of Vermont by a childless couple 
whom it is good to have known. His trials 
and experiences, his service to his neighbors, 
and his success form the thread of the story. 
There is a manly college man of the modern 
athletic Christian type, and a delightfully 
fresh and original girl. A wholesome, spirited 
and enjuyable book for boys and girls. 

| Errand Boy of Andrew Jackson, by 


Ww. Stoddard. pp. 327. Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1. oonee. 


Boys will like this story of Old Hickory’s 
campaign which resulted in the victory at 
New Orleans. It is well put together and 
told with spirit, and gives a picture of a very 
complex and interesting moment of our his- 
tory. 
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Rataplan—A Rogue Elephant—and Other 

oe yA ok pata pp. 328. Henry Alte- 
Imaginative ahaa ‘of the life of animals both 
wild and domesticated, introducing chi’dren 
to their ways and teaching them to sympathize 
in their plans and sorrows. The color plates 
by Gustave: Verbeek are spirited and will 
please the children. We have come a long 
way from the old beast stories of primitive 
peoples in these tales, and they will help 
toward the more accurate knowledge of reality 
which modern thought demands. 

The Bale Marked Circle X., By Orerae Red 

Eggleston. pp. 376. Lothrop P 
A wholesome story of te Aaa waaeti: will 
intere-t boys. The scene is on the coast of 
South Carolina in the war between the states 
and ona blockade runner. But there is nota 
shadow of bitterness and one of the four 
heroes is a Federal soldier. Ifanything, there 
is too much instruction in the book. 

Fs Nee, PIBARAE Gs, a Go, Favom 
A nonsense story of the kaleidoscopic sort, 
with humorous illustrations which children 
will enjoy. [t is clever work and will prove 
amusing, but is not to be preferred to older 
favorites. 

Fe Castle Beautiful and 6 Other Stories, by 


ry J. Woodward. pp. 96. Abbey Press. 
BO cums. 


A collection of essays and poems for children. 
The allegorical style in which many of them 
are written will especially appeal to youthful 
minds. Each short essay has its helpful sug- 
gestion, yet one feels that they might often 
have been made more effective if placed ina 
real story-setting. 

Princess Fairstar, by Byelya, Everett Green. 

pp. 252. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Child princesses clad in swan’s-down gar- 
ments girt with golden girdles, and princes 
in velvet and silver buckles figure in this tale, 
and experience love and sorrow quite in the 
manner of grown folk The reader’s sym- 
pathies are aroused for the unfortunate 
Charles I., father of little Princess Fairstar, 
but in no sense is the book a historical 
romance. 


EDUCATION 
lement hy; let . 
raphy, by Wo. body: ° ope tb, 14. 


taphy, by 
Boo k Co. 50 cents and $1. 


These books represent the ‘simpler type of 
teaching and the long familiar large page and 
print and do so admirably. The elementary 
book aims at giving the essential outlines of 
the subject in the simplest form and without 
any superfluous material. The complete geog- 
raphy puts emphasis upon the commercial 
side of the subject. As text-bo ks of descrip- 
tive geography each is admirable in its own 
way and the choice and execution of the p‘c- 
tures with which both books are fully illus- 
trated greatly commend-themselves. 


High Sohent A bre by M. 4. Baile 
o9F A sige “4 30 con y- pp. 


A ceiaedaaiteaie raach padres all topics 
necessary for admission to college. The prin- 
ciples are stated and proved after the manner 
of theorems in. geometry. A noteworthy 
point is the alphabetical arrangement of defi- 
nitions at the end of the book. 

ee a Dennis. 
Theory and practice go hand in hand through 
this littlebook. Accurate observation, correct 
conclusions and experimental tests by the stu- 
dent himself are the points emphasized. 


Les Malheurs de Sophie, by Mme. La Com- 
tomes de Ségur. pp. 76. D.C. Heath & Co. 45 
cents. 


From a book familiar to French children and 
well adapted for American classes two stories 
are selected. There are notes, exercises for 
translation into French, a table of verbs and 
a vocabulary. 

Cyr’s Advanced First Bepder, bY Ellen M. 

Cyr. pp.104. Ginn & Co. 30 
One of the Art Series. Cendaian ‘stories in 
simple words illustrated by prints of famous 
paintings, such as Breton’s Song of the Lark, 
Le Rolle’s Shepherdess, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Strawberry Girl. There are also a few good 
poems. The print is large and the pictures 
are on tinted backgrounds. 





The worst kind of shame is being ashamed 
of frugality or poverty.— Livy. 
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Boston as Summer Hostess 


By Grace Turkington 


Not a few Bostonians imagine when they 
lock up their brown.stone fronts or painted 
wooden fronts at the first suggestion of hot 
weather, and with the accompanying glory of 
huge Saratogas, pet dogs and summer fiction 
are whirled away far from city pavements to 
be soothed by sea or mountain breezes, that 
they have left a deserted city behind them. 
Of course an attempt would be made at keep- 
ing up things—the elevated would run occa- 
sionally, picking up here and there a few 
lonely unfortunates, a few church bells would 
ring, but Boston would not feel quite like it- 
self until their return. 

However, notwithstanding the exodus of 
hundreds, Boston has been something more 
than a complication of deserted narrow streets, 
brick blocks and smokeless chimneys; it is 
still one of the centers of the universe and 
teems with thousands of people. The elevated 
trains tear along with quite as much noise 
and speed as during the winter months and 
the hundreds of passengers are jammed into 
and out of the trains by the unspeakable 
guards in the usual fashion. Seats on the 
open electrics are won only after a perilous 
dash. An eager, money-saving mob besieges 
the department store for the marked down 
article, the stout woman vying—as in the hol- 
iday rush—with the modest, retiring, little 
woman to reach the counter first. The streets 
are thronged with smartly dressed, French- 
heeled women and girls, and men lost in the 
glory of their Panamas. The churches re. 
ceive goodly congregations, which comforta- 
bly fan away all disturbing elements in the 
way of mosquitoes and unwelcome doctrines. 
Boston’s far-famed pastors may be strolling 
about other continents, yet our pu'pits are 
not left desolate, for the West and South, 
have sent us their best ministerial specimens. 
Ministers gravitate naturally toward Boston 
during the summer, and these have come with 
pockets bulging with their best and second 
best sermons. 

But this summer, on account of the cool 
weather, has been Boston’s “ At hume”’ year. 
She has played the hospitable hostess and en- 
tertained her countless iriends in her old-time 
way. From California, Texas, Florida and 
across the ocean have come eager, curious, 
critical visiters to admire the dancing blue of 
the River Charles, to anathemize our subway 
and transit accommodations, to speak slight- 
ingly of our library while inwardly admiring 
it for its art treasures, to gaze rapturously at 
the Campanilian steeple of the New South 
Church and remark with bated breath, “ Yes, 
just think, ’twas there that Paul Revere hung 
the lantern,” to sit for a Sunday service in 
the far-famed Mission Church, and to make 
mental measurements of the natives from 
their feet to their intellectual foreheads. 

A long list of vocations and avocations has 
been represented by the strangers in town; 
Cambridge has been the center of hundreds 
of energetic young people whose aggressive 
manner has bespoken them the school teachers 
at the Harvard Summer School. The photog- 
raphers have met in convention, likewise the 
librarians, opticians, undertakers, park com- 
missioners, and shorthanders, who have thor- 
oughly toured the city and its adjoining Con- 
cords, Lexingtons and Plymouths. Cameras 
in hand, they have braved the onion-scented 
air of the North End, have attempted chop- 
sooy in Chinatown, have browned and burned 
by turns at Revere and Nantasket beaches, 
and, most delightful of all, have spent a day 
and evening canoeing at Riverside, lulled intoa 
state of bewitching semi-insensibility by the 
dip, dip of the paddles, the soothing glide of 
the canoe and the occasional strains of guitar 
and mandolin : 

The visitors cannot be mistaken, they are to 
be seen at every street corner. Here they are 
holding on to their heads as they count the sto- 


ries to a business block, or, with arms filled 
with Guides to Boston, are striding up Beaeon 
Hill to the State House. They group eagerly 
around Mr. Waterman, the Boston guide, and 
follow him conscientiously from Faneuil Hall 
to Bunker Hill, making giant efforts to retain 
all the information offered. They are forever 
stopping the native Bostonian in his mad rush 
to his business office with the simple request 
to point out the site of what used to be Frank- 
lin’s brother’s printing shop, or the spot on 
which George Washington was supposed to 
have stood for a few moments. They persist 
in confusing the Public Garden pond with the 
Common frog pond of historic fame, and de- 
mand entrance to the Tremont Street Museum 
to see the busts and paintings. With small 
regard for white posts they line the sidewalks 
and heap countless reproaches upon the cars 
in “this town” which roll on heedless of wav- 
ing umbrellas and impatient shouts. Bat 
after all, the strangers enjoy being entertained 
as much as Boston enjoys the réle of host. 

The hotels have done their share in housing 
the guests and probably this year has seen a 
more constant ebb and flow of new comers 
than the summer resort hotels which line the 
coast. However, it is the South End and sub- 
urban Bostonians who have entertained in 
such large numbers the cousins from the West, 
and the old-time country neighbors from the 
little village. Mr.or Mrs. Farmer from Maine 
or Vermont, secure in the belief that though 
crops are late they will yield a goodly harvest, 
have proposed that it was time that ten-year- 
old Johnnie, and Mary, aged thirteen, should 
see something of the world. So with stiffly- 
starched dresses and band-boxes the children, 
voluminously instructed by the mother not to 
use their knives in eating and not to ask too 
many questions, have taken the long railroad 
journey with the father, little dreaming that 
his staid, experienced heart was thumping ex- 
citedly at the prospect of again seeing the city 
where his honeymoon was spent. 

One afternoon on a Bostonward electric IL 
was delightfully entertained by the conversa- 
tion between a dainty little Southern lady, 
whose black costume was relieved only by the 
silver of her hair and whose escort wasa blunt, 
portly gentleman from a town twenty miles 
out. She was a woman of culture but was 
making her first trip to Boston. Her quaint 
drawl and musical laugh enchanted me as she 
remarked that, “It is so strange how ail Bos- 
ton people can think only of their city. No 
matter where they go it is always Boston. I 
want to see it all, but Boston is very large, 
isn’t it?” (with an anxious inflection). 

Two girls of the golf type, with tilted sailor 
hats and large stout boots, jostled against me 
in the library as they surveyed in casual fash- 
ion the Abbey pictures. ‘‘ Those are pretty 
good, but Boston people are so slow!” was 
the somewhat irrelevant remark which I over- 
heard. The fact that Boston was pronounced 
as though spelled with half a dozen 1’s con- 
vinced me of their origin and I wondered if 
perhaps in their Western libraries the paint- 
ings were of the moving panorama variety, 
shifting every few moments, 

A pleasant, unconcerned looking woman ina 
Harvard Square car, exclaimed with a sigh of 
longing as we passed the college buildings, 
“My, ain’t that fine though! How Henry ’ud 
like ter go there.” When the subway was 
reached it was already dark and anxiously 
she asked, “Are there two tracks down 
there? O, then we won’t be so likely to 
collide And it is lighted?” 

Quite as interesting as observing the visitors 
has been to watch our people play the part of 
the anxious host. Pride in Copley Square, 
Trinity, Jordan & Marsh’s has struggled with 
the desire to appear unconcerned and to as- 
sume the wearied air of one to whom these 
things have ceased to be wonderful. 
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Touring in Turkey 


BY REV. G. E. WHITE 


Most missionaries in Turkey are connected 
with educational, publishing or medical insti- 
tutions, but also find some of their richest ex- 
periences in carrying the gospel to surround- 
ing outstations. A station like Marsovan has 
a large educational work at the center, and 
not a foot of railway in the field. As soon as 
the holiday vacation is announced, among the 
wagons that rattle into the compound for the 
students is one designed for a missionary and 
one of the ladies, who are off for a leng tour. 
Another wagon rolls in—and a teacher and a 
theologue are going in another direction. The 
clatter of saddle horses is heard and a mis- 
sionary and a Greek teacher are going over 
mountains inaccessible to wagons. We will 
go with this last party. 

We leave at dawn in a thick January fog. 
The mountains of Asia Minor are much like 
those of New England, but the plains and 
valleys are wider. Among the foothills the 
pack animals are loaded with snow, and as we 
rise to the height of Mt. Washington, N. H., 
we have the grand experience of wrestling 
with the storm. The wind sings its wildest 
song, the snow cuts our faces, our horses wal- 
low in the drifts or sprawl on the ice. We 
pass the Circassian villages, whose people all 
enjoy the reputation of being robbers, safely ; 
even our guard and guide is one of themselves. 
At nightfall we are welcomed in the Greék 
village which is our destination. 

There are a dozen Greek hamlets in this 
neighborhood, with the massive forest above 
and the Turks spread out on the fertile 
plain below. The basement of each house is 
a barn. The one story above consists of a 
porch and one large room. The structure is 
of logs chinked with mud. The living-room 
usually has one pane of glass for a window, 
a floor of planks though sometimes of earth, 
and at one side a huge fireplace built of flat 
stones and earth, with a great hood over it 
narrowing to the dimensions of a chimney at 
the roof. The men work in the fields and the 
timber, the children herd the cattle and sheep, 
the women keep the houses, spin the yarn and 
weave the cloth. 

Nearly twenty years ago, some of the young 
men began to hear the gospel from Armenian 
Christians in the nearest town. One Sabbath 
evening when their set assembled to carouse 
at the expense of one of their number who 
had lost a wager, two young men quietly ex- 
cused themselves, and with Bible reading and 
prayer held the first intelligent Christian serv- 
ice in that mountain range. They had all 
been brought up in the Greek Church, but I 
met one member of that historic organization 
on this trip who said that he heard that day 
for the first time the name of Christ. These 
two young men soon had others interested in 
the gospel, which was indeed ‘good news” 
tothem. They bought a building at the price 
of one dollar, to serve as church and school. 
One of them became teacher, his text-book 
and course of instruction being chiefly the 
New Testament. Many a time a young man, 
after hard work in the woods all day, sat by 
his log fire and pored over one of the gospels till 
cockcrow in the morning. They memorized 
almost whole books, and found even persecu- 
tion for the name of Jesus sweet. 

These dear brethren in a few years have 
grown into a virtual apostolic church of about 
one hundred souls. Their present building 
for that village is a cathedral, costing about 
as much as the homes of all its members com- 
bined, and they have built it with their own 
hands or given almost all the money expended 
upon it. They have been helped by occasional 
missionary Visits, but now they have no min- 
ister from outside. Four prayer meetings a 
week for the congregation, and two more for 
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the women, are led by members of the congre- 
gation inturn. A kind of branch church has 
been started in another village, and every 
week two of the brethren go to preach in 
other villages. All the expense of church and 
school is borne by the congregation, who early 
found tithes the Scriptural rule for giving, 
and who have found the practice of that rule 
of great benefit to themselves. One room of 
the church is a storehouse for tithes, for farm- 
ers can give more easily “in kind” than in 
cash. This is always full, and the sale of the 
grain supplies all their needs. 

The Turkish conquest was at the expense 
of empire to the Greeks. Many of the latter 
perished, others turned Turk perforce ; a rem- 
nant was driven to the mountain tops and there 
survived. For 500 years prior to 1826 it was 
the Turkish custom to take annually 1,000 
Christian children, circumcise them and make 
them Mohammedan by force, and organize 
them as the Janizaries, the flower of the 
Turkish army. But the mountain tops tend 
to make a race sturdy and prolific, and though 
statistics are lacking, nothing can be clearer 
than that the Greeks of Turkey are rapidly 
increasing in numbers. They are now esti- 
mated at over 5,000,000. Some villages. that 
had passed as Turkish have lately thrown off 
the mask and secured recognition as Greek 
again. 

There is also a stir within their old church. 
In Greece itself the Bible is being translated, 
opposed and discussed with such eagerness as 
to makeand unmake cabinets. The ministry at 
Athens fell last November because it favored, 
with the queen, a certain translation into the 
modern language which the clergy opposed. 
On the Asiatic side there are some simple- 
hearted, God-fearing priests; there are some 
teachers who make it their business to teach 
Christian truth, and in general the grade of 
education is rising. A young man of my ac- 
quaintance was preparing to become a bishop, 
when he was dropped in disfavor because he 
ventured to criticise the ecclesiastics in print. 
He is now supported by a society of like- 
minded young men as editor of a paper called 
Christian Truth, designed to revive and 
reform the Orthodox Church from within. 
Russia seldom did a better thing than lend her 
influence a year ago to the appointment of the 
present patriarch, Joachim III., at the desire 
of the common people as against the ecclesi- 
astics. And a Turkish warship seldom ren- 
dered a better service than in conveying the 
new patriarch from his monastery at Mt. 
Athos to his See at Constantinople. He is 
believed by those who know him best to bea 
truly Christian man, laboring to elevate the 
clergy and extend education. 


Some Unique Christian Endeavor 
Meetings in Europe 
BY REV. FRANCIS E. CLARE, D. D. 


During the last eight months I have spent 
busy days in many parts of Europe, and for 
this monthly article I cannot do better, per- 
haps, than to describe a few of the more re- 
markable Christian Endeavor meetings it has 
been my privilege to attend. 

My readers will pardon me if I mention the 
fact that in these eight months I have attended 
such meetings in Italy, Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Russia, Bohemia, 
Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, Macedonia, 
Switzerland, England, Scotland, Wales, 
France, Spain, Portugal and Iceland, and 
have spoken through interpreters to people of 
nineteen different languages. I name this 
long catalogue, and risk the seeming egotism 
of the recapitulation, in order to emphasize 
the fact that in all these ,countries I have 
found a warm welcome for the Christian En- 
deavor movement. Into all these languages 
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its literature has been or is being translated. 
In most of these countries, in fact, the move- 
ment is already firmly established, is growing 
rapidly and gives promise of unlimited expan- 
sion in the future. 

In speaking of the most remarkable of the 
fheetings held none will remain in my mem- 
ory so long as a gathering of students among 
the hills of Bulgaria in the town of Samokov, 
where the American Board so long ago estab- 
lished its splendid schools. This meeting was 
not as large as some, but I have never seen 
more distinct evidences of the power of the 
Spirit of God. The good seed had evidently 
long been sowed and had been fostered by the 
prayers of the godly missionaries, and was 
already on that evening to spring up and bear 
fruit. In the girls’ school there was intense 
but well controlled emotion. Many suppressed 
sobs were heard, many tears fell, and a score 
decided that day to begin the Christian life. 
Among the young men, as was natural, there 
was less outward emotion, but no less earnest 
attention or less evident convictions, and be- 
fore they slept at half-past ten that night the 
three leading spirits in the school, who were 
not before professing Christians, came to their 
teacher and said that they could not sleep un- 
less they told him of their resolve to become 
disciples of Christ. Their example was after- 
wards followed by others, and this revival 
was widespread and pervasive in the schools. 

Another unique meeting was that in Lisbon. 
The Portuguese Protestants have just received 
Christian Endeavor and are in the ardor of 
their first love and gratitude for its benefits. 
A hundred of them met me at the railway 
station, and what was my surprise (and that 
of the other passengers as well, I may add) to 
hear them break out in the old American war 
tune, “Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are 
marching,” to which had been set some re- 
ligious sentiment in Portuguese. In the even- 
ing the little hall was crowded to suffocation, 
and again I was surprised and somewhat 
abashed to have one after another come and 
present me with some little token of affec- 
tion—a penholder from one, an ink bottle 
from another, a rudely carved paper knife 
from a third, a little loving cup from a society, 
many other little gifts an@ nearly a dozen 
large bouquets from this land of flowers, 
beuquets which I could not possibly carry to 
the station afterwards without help from 
several willing Endeavorers. The gifts were 
trifling in themselves, but never have I seen 
anything so spontaneous, unpremeditated, or 
that more completely floored the recipient in 
his attempts to thank the numerous donors. 

The last unique meeting which I have space 
to record was held July 18 in Reikiavik, Ice- 
land. It was appointed for 8.30 Pp. mM, and 
that was more than three hours before “early 
candle-lighting ” in the land of perpetual sum- 
mer daylight. The hall was filled with fair- 
haired, blue-eyed Icelanders. My excellent 
interpreter was fluent and accurate, and as I 
listened to her strong and vigorous sentences 
spoken in the language of the ancient Vikings, 
and looked into the hundreds of earnest faces 
before me, I could imagine myself back nine 
hundred years, when in the year 1000 Chris- 
tianity was first preached at Thingvalla and 
Iceland became by proclamation a Christian 
land, which she has remained pre-eminently 
ever since. 

These were the descendants of the people 
who wrote the sagas after first acting them, 
who discovered America and who, during all 
these centuries, have maintained their love 
of daring, their manliness and their virtual 
freedom though nominally attached to Den- 
mark. After the address a member of the 
Althing or Icelandic parliament, a successor 
of the men who made the laws at Thingvalla 
and executed them on the Bloodstone a thou- 
sand years ago, arose and said in very good 
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English that as the grass blades appear and 
grow in the spring sunshine, so he hoped 
Christian Endeavor and the principles for 
which it stands.would spring up and flourish 
all over Iceland. So pray we, all of us! 





Training for Membership in the 
Reformed Church 


BY REV. RUFUS W. MILLER 
Secretary of Sunday School Work 


In the late Easter season more than 5,000 
young people were received into full member- 
ship with the Reformed Church in the United 
States. These children and youth had been 
under systematic religious instruction for a 
period of from three to six months. By the 
constitution of the church the course of in- 
struction is based upon the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, which is devotional in tone and per- 
sonal throughout. The idea underlying this 
training for church membership is that of 
educational religion. To begin with, it rests 
upon the covenant relations assumed by the 
parents ininfant baptism. Parental responsi- 
bility is enforced in the work of the Sunday 
school. Pastors of Reformed churches where- 
ever they go are required to give special at- 
tention to the instruction of the youth in the 
congregation, with a view to a public pro- 
fession of their faith as members of the 
church and that they may approach the 
Lord’s Supper “ with just views and a proper 
frame of mind.” 

At the spring meetings of the classes, or 
presbytery, according to the constitution of the 
church, the delegate elder elected from each 
congregation is required to answer the ques- 
tion, “‘ Are the catechising of the children, the 
instruction of the youth and the introduc- 
tion of members into the church faithfully 
attended to in accordance with the pfovisions 
of the constitution of the Reformed Church?” 
From the pastor’s catechetical class the young 
people are given responsible positions in Sun- 
day school and accessions are made to the 
membership of the young people’s and mis- 
sionary societies of the congregations. Re- 
unions of the catechumens are held from year 
to year. 

For instance, the writer the Sunday before 
Easter, in connection with the reunion of the 
catechumens received by the pastor of a Re- 
formed church,in Wilkesbarre during his pas- 
torate of the last seven years, preached a 
special sermon, At the meeting preceding 
the regular church services the roll was called, 
and at the church service those received 
by the pastor into church membership were 
seated together asa body. After the address 
they stood and repeated together the sum of the 
teaching of the Heidelberg Catechism as given 
in the first question and answer: ‘“ What is 
thy only comfort in life and death?” ‘* That 
I, with body and soul, both in life and death, 
am not my own, but belong unto my faithful 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, who, with his precious 
blood, hath fully satisfied for all my sins, and 
delivered me from all the power of the devil; 
and so preserves me, that, without the will of 
my Heavenly Father, not a hair can fall from 
my head; yea, that all things must be sub- 
servient to my salvation ; and therefore by his 
Holy Spirit he also assures me of eternal life, 
and makes me sincerely willing and ready 
henceforth to live unto him.” 

We believe the normal method of church 
union is by systematic religious instruction 
and the exercising of personal influence by 
pastors, parents and Sunday school teachers 
upon the boys and girls between the ages of 
eleven and fifteen, the critical, impressible 
period of life. More than fifty-four of our 
congregations last year had accessions of from 
fifty to 150 members. The statistics present 
a gratifying showing. The membership for 
1901 is 248,918; additions by adult baptism, 
1,741; by the rite of confirmation and profes- 
sion of faith, 11,871; by certificate or repro- 





fession, 7,953—a gross gain of 21,565. Deduct- 
ing losses by death, dismissal, erasure of 
names, there was a net gain to membership 
of 5,473. 





Australian Notes 
THE TORREY-ALEXANDER MISSION 


Dr. Torrey and Mr. Alexander, his singing 
coadjutor, had great success in the Simultane- 
ous Mission in the State of Victoria. The 
largest buildings in Melbourne, the capital of 
that state, were crowded night after night. 
Dr. Torrey is considered great as an expositor. 
Mr. Alexander supplies a good deal of the 
popular element in the mission. Theolog- 
ical thinking is a good deal more advanced 
in the Australian churches than it is in Amer- 
ica, and the doctor’s views on such questions 
as inspiration and eternal punishment did not 
commend themselves to some of the leading 
members and laymen of the churches. More- 
over, his emphatic and unqualified denuncia- 
tion of dancing as unclean has awakened dis- 
sent, for perhaps there is no country in which 
dancing is more popular than Australia, and 
even evangelical Christians do not always ban 
it. 

A COMIC EVANGELIST 


Without disrespect to Dr. Torrey or Mr. 


Alexander, the most popular American | 


evangelist who has visited Australia is Mr. 
W. E. Geil. Mr. Geil can be serious when he 
tries, and it is a pity he does not try harder 
and oftener. It is understood that Mr. Geil 
uses his comicalities as a lure for those not 


accustomed to attend gospel services. To | 


some extent he succeeds. But whatever this 


success is worth, against it must be placed his | 
surrounding the sacred narratives with ludi- | 


crous associations and his teaching people 


the use of slang. In reading some of Mr. | 


Geil’s narrative sermons one might be par- 
doned for thinking he was the author of a 
Comic Bible History (& la 4 Becket’s Comic 
History of England) and that he was giving 
his hearers a section of it. His description 
of how David “ got beat” was excruciatingly 
funny and provoked loud laughter. Mr. 
Geil’s slangy and humorous style has also 
wrought another mischief—it bas provoked 
imitators. Evenif Mr. Geil’s oratorical gar- 
ments fit him they do not fit his imitators. It 
is strange how readily people who are quite 


incapable of copying the virtues of good men, | 


imitate their faults. It is lamentable when 
those who should do their best to preserve 
the language from deterioration, are principal 
agents in corrupting it. 


ANOTHER BRITISH BLUNDER 


The genius for blundering displayed by the 


British authorities, and which threatened at 
the outset of the war in South Africa to secure | 
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the defeat of the British and the disintegra- 
tion of the empire, seems to distinguish them 
tothe end. The colonial contingents received 
high official commendation, the Australians 
and Canadians dividing honors between 
them. And yet the transport Drayton 
Grange, conveying troops from South Africa 
to New South Wales, was so disgracefully 
overcrowded that the men had to sleep on the 
mess-tables and in all sorts of exposed posi- 
tions on deck. Asa consequence pneumonia 
was common. On reaching home 130 of the 
returning soldiers were in hospital, and there 
is every probability that some who rendered 
good service to the empire, and came un- 
scathed through the campaign, will be sacri- 
ficed to the mismanagement of those respon- 
sible for sending them home. 
Petersham, N. 8. W. Ww. A, 





Mrs. Armour of New Mexico is said to be 
making $25,000 a year in raising Angora goats. 
She has a ranch on the mountain side, and is 
educating her nine children from the pro- 
ceeds. Columbia Pascha, her finest Angora, 
is valued at $1,500. 











We have no agents or branch stores, 


New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


EVER before have we 
shown such attractive 
suits and cloaks, and 

prices are lower than ever 

before. Every garment ex- 
clusive and made especially to 
order —no danger of meeting 
other ladies wearing duplicates. 
Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-made Suits, 
8 up. 

Church and Visiting Costumes, 
$12 up 

Fashionable Silk-lined Cos- 
tumes, $15 up. 

Separate Skirts, $4 up. 

Rainy-day and Golf Suits 

and Skirts; Suits, $10 
up; Skirts, $5 
up. 

The New French 
Walking Suits, 
$10. up. 

Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velveteen; 

Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write today for Catalogue and Samples; you will 
get them /ree by return mail. Be sure to mention 
whether you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that 
we can send a full line of exactly what you desire. 
If the garment ze order does not please and fit you, 
send it back aud we will refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


















































Stiffened 
GOLD 


STRENGTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength ofthe Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown, 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


Watch Case 


there is a layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost’ 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 

BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
jewelers. Write us for a booklet. 


y= The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia. 


1D By This Mark \Cj You Know Them 
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The Newtown Church 
Investment 
BY LEIGH PARSON 


The First Church of Newtown was debat- 
ing whether or not to extend a call to Rev. 
Charles S. Campbell. The usual discussion 
of the candidate’s qualifications and attain- 
ments as a scholar who had studied abroad 
resulted in a majority vote in favor of calling 
Mr. Campbell, while some hesitated because 
the salary was so small and the minister un- 
married. 

**We want a minister’s wife, too,” they said, 
“fone who will run the missionary society, 
help in the Sunday school and be a.leader 
among the women of the church.” 

After further discussion Mr. Robbins rose 
and said: 

** Mr. Chairman, there seems to be no doubt 
that the church wants Mr. Campbell as its 
pastor, but I for one heartily appreciate the 
hesitation of those who feel that we should 
have a married man, although we are now un- 
able to pay a salary adequate to the support 
of a family or sufficient for making provision 
for old age. In view of these facts I wish to 
make the somewhat novel proposition that 
beside his salary this church provide our new 
pastor with a life insurance policy, the annual 
premium of which shall be approximately 
ten per cent. of the salary. 

“This is not entirely a new idea to me; I 
have been thinking the matter over for some 
months and during that time have had solici- 
tations to subssribe to two funds which are 
closely connected with this subject—one for 
the support of students preparing for the min- 
istry, and the other for aged and destitute 
ministers and their families. Many of you 
doubtless have had the same experience and 
possibly you have wondered whether the the- 
ory that the minister is to receive ‘not com- 
pensation, but support, not payment, but a 
living,’ is not somewhat responsible for these 
two funds which are supposed to make easy 
the beginning and end of a clergyman’s life. 

“Tf this theory is right, then we should edu- 
cate young ministers at our expense and see 
to it that after they reach the ‘dead line,’ 
now said to be fifty years, they do not want 
the comforts of life nor the wherewithal to 
educate their children. If it is wrong, then 
the churches must provide larger salaries for 
the men they employ or assist them to some- 
thing which will] be a sure dependence in their 
inactive years. I claim that an ‘endow- 
ment’ or ‘straight life policy’ in a reliable 
company is the best assistance we can give a 
man, and I should like this church to inaugu- 
rate this movement.” 

Here some one asked, “‘ Will Mr. Robbins 
please explain how and by whom these pre- 
miums are to be paid and who will be the 
beneficiary in case the pastor’s wife and chil- 
dren die first or he remains ummarried ?” 

To which Mr. Robbins replied that the 
premiums were to be paid from the church 
treasury, and added that he himself would 
agree to pay to the church treasurer the 
amount of the first premium beside his usual 
subscription if the plan was adopted. . 

** As to the beneficiary,” said Mr. Robbins, 
“the minister himself should designate the 
beneficiaries if he be married, and if not this 
church in the person of its trustees should be 
the beneficiary, so that if Mr. Campbell should 
decide ‘to make the church his bride’ there 
would be a handsome legacy left his widow 
toward the extinction of the church debt! ’’ 

Mr. Brown raised an objection to the plan: 
Mr. Campbell was a growing man. They had 
reason to believe he had had other attractive 
offers. In this day of short pastorates he 
would no doubt be called before many years 
to a larger church with larger salary. He 
would like to ask Mr. Robbins what the effect 
of his motion would be in this contingency ? 

Mr. Robbins replied : “‘I did not mean to leave 
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out the consideration of Mr. Campbell’s por- 
sible removal, and have thought in that case 


the church should be made the beneficiary or. 


Mr. Campbell personally assume the pay- 
ment of the premiums. It is not impossible 
that the church to which he would go would 
wish to pay the premiums. One thing is cer- 
tain, that we cannot at this time arrange all 
the details of such a step, but to bring the 
question to a vote, 

“T move that a committee of three be ap- 
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pointed by the chair to confer with an agent 
of the Vesuvius Life Insurance Co., and if 
practicable to arrange with him for a policy 
of such an amount and wi'h such conditions 
as they may deem best on the life of our new 
pastor.” 

The motion was seconded and after a little 
further debate it was put to vote and carried. 
Mr. Campbell, encouraged by thoughts of the 
insurance policy, took to himself a wife and 
accepted the call to Newtown Church. 





Christian News 


Missionaries in Mexico, representing the 
Quakers, have been warned to leave the coun- 
try by Sept. 17. President Diaz will hardly 
permit this, we fancy. 

The dissensions among the clergy of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Africa, growing 
out of the war, have been so great that their 
church courts have not met for three years. 

Rev. Thomas Rodriguez, D. D., 0. S.A, 
head of the Augustinian Order, has arrived 
in New York, but whether to confer about 
domestic matters or the Philippine sitaation 
he does not disclose. 

Thanks to the trenchant editorials of The 
Churchman and the serious endeavor of infia- 
ential men in the church the collections for 
Protestant Episcopal foreign missions this 
year show a gain over last year of nearly 
$100,000. 

Rt. Rev. James H. Van Buren, Protestant 
Episcopal bishop of Porto Rico, for a time 
will also supervise the work of that church in 
Cuba. He has not succeeded yet in finding 
two priests to begin work at San Juan and 
Ponee, Porto Rico. 

Miss Mary E. Moulton, treasurer of the 
Marathi Mission, writing from Wai, India, 
says, “1,910 unsupported famine children are 
on the missionaries’ hands, and I sincerely 
hope that more money may soon come for 
these. The pressure on the missionaries is a 
heavy ene.” 

Dean Bradley of Westminster, Stanley’s 
successor, has asked to be relieved of his du- 
ties, now that the coronation ceremonies are 
over, and his resignation has been acsepted 
by King Edward. Mr. Balfour and the king 
have an opportunity to continu or break the 
Broad Church succession. 

A bank president in an Illinois town has 
served notice on the local editor, who has 
begun to publish the Bitle serially in his 
paper, that if he publishes certain chapters of 
the Old Testament he will be sued for pub- 
lishing improper literature. This brings an 
important matter toa very practical head in 
a Western town. 

The College of the Propaganda has recom- 
mended the pope to appoint Rt. Rev. John M. 
Farley, D. D., as archbishop of New York in 
succession to the late Archbishop Corrigan. 
The appointment is not unexpected and will 
give satisfaction to the bishops of the state. 
The appointee is a fine specimen of the Irish- 
American cleric, with an excellent record of 
administrative ability behind him. 

The Church Times is much concerned be- 
cause the Wesleyan Conference has followed 
the lead of Rev. Hugh Price Hughes and 
allied the followers of Wesley with other 
Nonconformists in opposition. to the Educa- 
tion Bill. “So long as the smallest spark of 
love for the old mother (the Church of Eng- 
land) is burning, every effort should be made 
to kindle it into the full glow of obedience,” 
says the High Church organ, with a mock 
love for the wayward child. 

Rabbi Martin A. Meyer of San Francisco, 
who spent last year studying Jewish problems 
in Palestine, lately gave a gloomy picture of 
the condition of Jews in that country.- Most 
of the 45,000 of them in and about Jerusalem 
need charitable relief, as there is little work 


from Everywhere 


forthem todo. Muchof the money sent them, 
Mr. Meyer says, is squandered in passing 
through the hands of its distributers. The 
proselyting of Christian missionaries in Jeru- 
salem he declares is bold and constant, and 
that nowhere in the world are there so many 
Jewish converts to Christianity as in their 
holy city. 

The crying need of Turkey today is medical 
science and its advocates, who shall teach the 
people c'eanliness. It is true that the un- 
speakable Turk bathes his hands and feet 
thrice daily, yet filth abounds and the most 
loathe-ome diseases cause a wasteful loss of 
life. In hundreds of towns there are no phy- 
sicians and the Imperial University at Con- 
stantinople is the only institution having a 
medical department. But our missionaries 
are bestirring themselves and Dr. Thomas L. 
Carrington of the Marsovan School has started 
@ movement which will doubtless result ina 
well-equipped medical schoo] under American 
missionary supervision. 


Gifts to the Sustentation Fand of the United 
Free Church of Scotland are falling off and 
there is some concern consequently. The 
Weekly Leader, Glasgow, says that people 
who know the history of the Free Church and 
the Sustentation Fund are dying out and 
their places are not being filled, and it adds 
suggestively, ‘The Protestantism of Scotland 
has been going in the direction of Congrega- 
tional voluntaryism for years and it is best to 
face the question frankly and to accept the 
situation.”” There are some who claim that 
the falling off in gifts is due to the dissatis- 
faction of the conservatives over the Assem- 
bly’s refusal to proscribe the Higher Criticism 
views taught by Prof. George Adams Smith. 


A conference has just been held in Belfast, 
Ire., of Scotcb, Irish and American repre- 
sentatives of churches which adhere to the 
use of the psalms in church services and 
which decline to praise God through any other 
medium. Eph. 5: 19 and Col. 3: 16 were cited 
as authority for rejecting all uninspired com- 
positions in praise. It was contended that 
the greatest revivals the world had ever seen 
had been conducted with the use of psalms 
alone; and one of the Belfast clergymen who 
has the title of LL. D. said, ‘“‘As well might 
men think to keep back the rising tide or to 
stay the chariot of the sun as to prevent the 
coming of the day when the psalms, and they 
alone, will be used in the worship of the liv- 
ing God.” 


Rev. Dr. John E. White, a Georgia Baptist, 
has been spending his summer in New Eng- 
land and has written his impressions for the 
Biblical Recorder of Raleigh. He admires 
our scenery and our emphasis on patriotism 
wherever there has been opportunity to com- 
memorate it by monuments, but he finds the 
“blight of Onitarianism all about.” ‘ There 
are,” he writes, “ more adult baptisms in At- 
lanta in one year than there are in Boston, 
with its million of people, in two.” He finds 
our cities ‘‘crowded with sinners who are not 
saved, churches that are not being filled, and 
an open-eyed unbelief in the Bible that is 
growing by day and by night in the teeth of 
the best Christian scholarship of America and 
the most advanced theology.” That is in 
black—and White. 
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Much enthusiasm has sud- 
A Clean Candidate 4 niy developed throughout 
the state, for the nomination of Livingstone 
W. Cleaveland, judge of probate for New 
Haven County and long a member of United 
Church, as Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor. At the Republican Club banquet in 
New Haven, Aug. 29, Dean Sanders of Yale 
Divinity School fittingly expressed the feeling 
of the whole Christian community in an ad- 
dress of hearty commendation, saying, “ He is 
a most worthy citizen, an honest man and a 
Christian.” Never has a man of more trans- 
parently clean and wholesome character been 
put forward for this office. It speaks volumes 
for the righteousness and Christian sentiment 
of the state that such a man should be looked on 
with so much favor throughout the state, and 
it will be well for Connecticut church people 
to consider the claims which Judge Cleaveland 
has upon their support. 


9 se A New England village is 
Pc ied Poccovyg just feeling the blighting 

influence of child labor in 
the South. New Hartford is undergoing de- 
population and by Sept. 1 af least 1,000 peo- 
ple will have left. This is because the corpo- 
ration which controls, among others, the Green- 
woods cotton mills has decided to move the 
mills, which have doue business for over sixty 
years in New Hartford, to Tallassee Falls, 
Ala., where there are no labor restrictions 
and they believe that goods can be produced 
at less cost than in the North. The Hunga- 
rians and French Canadians “fold their tents 
like the Arabs” and find employment in North 
Adams, Fall River and other places. But the 
storekeepers, the skilled laborers and the bet- 
ter class of workmen—many of whom own 
their own homes—what is to become of them? 
How forcibly does such an episode bring 
home the solidarity of the race! Whether we 
will or no, we in the North must be interested 
in the economic and industrial conditions in 
the South. A néw problem, perhaps even 
greater than that of immigration, is upon us. 
A condition, not a theory, confronts us. 


A Suggestive Membership Card 


Copies of a card, headed Application for 
Membership in Park Church, Hartford, and 
containing two quotations from by laws of 
the chureb, followed by “I am trying to live 
the Christian life and I hereby apply for mem- 
bership in Park Church,” with a blank below 
for name and address, have been distributed 
in the pews of Park Church, Hartford, with 
good results. The by-laws are as follows: 


Article II.—Purpose. This organization 
has for its purpose the public worship of God, 
the teaching of religious truth, the cultivation 
of religious character, the promotion of fellow- 
ship and unity, the alleviation of poverty, 
suffering, ignorance and vice, and the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God. 

Article IIIl._—Membership. The church cor- 
dially invites all interested in the accomplish- 
ment of these ends to unite with it and give 
it their aid. Membership in the church is the 
privilege of all who accept the will of the 
Father as the rule of their lives; who acknowl- 
edge Christ as the revealer and interpreter of 
the Father’s will; and who receive the Spirit 
of love as the substance of the life they pur- 
pose to live. L. W. H. 


Growing Churches 


Two foreign-speaking churches have received 
large accessions on confessions during the past 
year: French of Torrington, twenty-seven, and 
Swedish of New Britain, fifty-five members. The 
pastor of the latter church, Rev. G. E. Pibl, when 
asked how he managed to fill his auditorium to the 





- 


doors both morning and evening, replied, “‘ By giv ; 


ing them the straight gospel.” 


Leading Figures 


TWELVE LARGEST CHURCHES 


New Britain, South ee eee 1,112 
Waterbury, Second ;: ; 1,085 
Hartford, Fourth ee ? ae 904 
New Haven, Dwight PI. “ene Maa. 3" 867 
Meriden, First A ee 860 
New Britain, First 775 
New Haven, Grand Ave. Ree ee 760 
Hartford, Asylum Hill . . . r > 755 
New Haven, United 709 
Hartford, First Bit aes ogo. a 695 
Bridgeport, Second ok ca dl a 672 
Deen eOe yk wt 672 
TWELVE LARGEST SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
New Britain, South "aa « 1,418 
Hew Haven, United ‘ 724 
Meriden, First i vageegltby: sept ae 695 
Waterbury? Second SE ae ae ea 691 
Hartford, First ea Se 665 
Hartford, Fourth 635 
Bridgeport, Park St. eS 628 
Rockville etree abi 611 
New Haven, Redeemer er pee 600 
New Britain, First MEE or 597 
Middletown, First a ae . 589 
Hartford, Farmington Ave.. . . . 546 
TWELVE LARGEST BENEVOLENCES 
Hartford, First - $27,603 
Norwich, Broadway - 26,261 
New Britain, South eae 17,426 
New London,Second . . ., 17,276 
New Haven, Dwight PI. 16,046 
Southport . F og easy ew hea EO 
New Britain, First . . . +. 0). ofa 
New Haven, Redeemer . - « 12,334 
New Haven, First 9,992 
Meriden, First P 7,670 
Hartford, Asylum Hill TAAL 
Bridgeport, Second 7,041 
TWELVE LARGEST PARISH EXPENSES 
Naugatuck Shad” ghee . »  « $30,000 
Hartford, First Bee) ee 
Bridgeport, First ‘ ‘ ° ° - 13,260 
Waterbury, Second eicmper tg eget: ne 
New Haven, First P - 12,000 
Thompson . Pre pleas! . P 11,581 
Hartford, Second . : F e 10,809 
New Haven, Plymouth . é 10,049 
New Haven, United a Face 9,962 


9,450 

9,334 

9,090 
I. 


New Haven, Redeemer . ° ° 
Hartford, Park i ie contihid 
Hartford, Farmington Ave. ° 


Building Activity in New Haven 


From the structures now going up, one might think 
that expansion in religious activity is to be in special 
forms of undenominational effort rather than along 
church lines, 

The new Y. M.C. A. building, costing nearly a 
quarter of a million, is almost completed, and is al 
ready occupied by the association, a business col- 
lege and several stores. It is a palatial, seven-story 
structure on Temple Street just off Chapel, and 
lacks no improved appliance in its line. Its cam- 
paign of triangular work will be inaugurated early 
in the fall with a stately function of opening and 
dedication. Just at the rear of the new building 
the old rink is being transformed into a street-boys’ 
adjunct of the Y. M.C. A., large enough to accom- 
modate #1] the boys in New Haven. 

At College and Grove Streets another massive 
structure is nearing completion—the first in the new 
city square recently acquired for the Scientific 
School of Yale. In this building is to be housed a 
branch Y. M C. Association for the Sheffield School, 
and if it proves comparable with Dwight Hall in 
its usefulness many a scientific man will have occa- 
sion for gratitude to the generous souls who have 
made it possible. 

On Orange Street, at another central point, within 
two months a massive and commodious new City 
Mission Hall will be completed. For twenty years 
or more this society has steadily gained ground 
against all manner of disadvantages, and has 
demonstrated its right to be to the satisfaction of 
even conservative philanthropists. Now it is about 

to enter upon a new and crowning era of usefulness. 
The Chapel at Woodmont, a summer resort, has 
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for the first time held its services on Sunday morn. 
ings in Angust and, under the care of Rev. C. E. 
Upson, attendance has been larger than ever be- 
fore. The Allingtown Chapel bas been enlarged to 
accommodate its increasing Sunday school. M. 


A Hartford Philanthropy 


The recent occupancy by the Connecticut Hu- 
mane Society of its new building at the corner of 
Grove and Prospect Streets, Hartford, and the 
completion by Mr. Dwight W. Thrall of twenty 
years of efficient service as its secretary have given 
special prominence to the work of a society for 
which the public has learned to have sincere re- 
gard. The scope of its work may be partially seen 
in the telling facts that within a single year its 
agents have relieved 543 persons and 4,069 dumb 
animals, 871 of the latter having been humanely 
killed. Of these 547 were suffering horses. The 
society prosecuted sixty-five persons, sixty of whom 
were convicted ; 1,670 needed warnings were given 
and much good advice was freely accorded in an- 
swer to inquirers. A work no less important than 
the relief of the suffering has been the creation, 
throughout the state, of a humane sentiment which 
has prevented much suffering. With its agents 
scattered through the state, with its secretary and 
his assistants ready to undertake any work that 
lies within its province, no matter how unpleasant 
or dangerous, and with its members on the alert to 
detect any transgression of the laws of kindness, 
the society has certainly merited all that it has 
received in the way of praise and endowment and 
justly asks that the avowed friends of the weak 
and helpless shall remember it even more sub- 
stantially than in the past. H. 


North Cornwall’s Seventy-fifth 


Second Church of Cornwall held services Aug. 
24 at the meeting house in North Cornwall, com- 
memorating the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
building of the church. It was also a memorial 
service for Rev. Samuel Scoville, late assistant pas- 
tor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, who was a son 
of the church. His widow and children make Corn- 
wall their summer home. They are helpful in 
church work and largely interested in the welfare 
of the community. Deacon T. 8S. Gold, who has 
been identified with the church since its founding, 
read a splendid tribute to Mr. Scoville. Letters 
were read from former pastors and a sermon was 
preached by Dr. D. M. Pratt of Cincinnati, himself 
a Cornwall boy. Prof. Edward Baldwin of the 
University of Illinois also spoke. 

The building has recently been thoroughly re- 
paired and renovated and the church has just 
called to its pastorate Mr. Carl Stackman of Yale 
Divinity %chool. An organization has been formed 
called the Samuel Scoville Association of the North 
Cornwall Church. Its object is to bind together 
absent and resident sons and daughters of the old 
church in efforts for the welfare of church and com- 
munity. R. 





A Prize for Prayer Meeting 
Topics 


For nearly fifteen years The Congregationalist 
has put out every autumn, through its annual 
Handbook, a set of prayer meeting topics which 
have becomea staple feature in the life of hundreds 
of churches over the country. It has been our de- 
sire to make these topics as helpful and practical 
as possible, and every year an increased effort has 
been made to vary and strengthen the list. But 
we realize that the problem is not an easy one, and 
the different lists from year to year may not have 
been even approximately ideal. 

With a view to making the list which we shall 
print in our 1903 Handbook the best everissued, we 
offer a prize of $25 for the largest number of 
topics which we shall see fit to incorporate into our 
list. This competition will-close September 15. It 
will be in order to submit any set of topics now or 
heretofore in use, but we shall be glad if a number 
of pastors over the land will seriously consider the 
preperation of fifty-two topics that shall be uni- 
versally serviceable. We do not require sub-topics 
such as now appear in our Handbook. One or more 
Bible references are required. While we may not 
print any single list exactly as it is sent us, we 
shall take the liberty of using any topics submitted, 
and for the largest number of topics accepted from 
any one source we will pay $25. In awarding the 
prize only the first fifty-two subjects in any list 
will be considered, though any contributor may 
send us two or more separate lists. Address Prayer 
Meeting Topics, The Congregationalist. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Church Attendance 


Last Sunday, Aug. 24, the Record Herald 
counted the persons present in 125 of the 666 
churches in Chicago, and reported the number 
as 204,567—80,844 men and 123,723 women. 
This is a trifle less than sixteen per cent. of 
the population. No account was made of the 
Sunday schools or—with one exception—of 
more than two of the six or eight services 
held in the Catholic churches, or of the early 
morning service in many of the Episcopal 
churches. The count was made during the 
absence of the pastors on their vacation, and 
certainly in the Protestant churches represents 
less than half the regular attendance. In many 
cases it was made at the beginning of a serv- 
ice when a large number who always come in 
late were absent. But it seems to have been 
made fairly and with a desire to obtain the 
facts. In the interests of accuracy it should 
be made again on some favorable morning in 
October. The result was reached by multi- 
plying by three the figures obtained by count- 
ing the congregations in the churches visited, 
and the per cent. of attendance by taking the 
population as returned by the census of 1900 
and increasing it by ten per cent. to represent 
the growth of two years. While there is rea- 
son to be grateful that the preportion of men 
to women is nearly eight to twelve, one can- 
not help being sad that so small a percentage 
of the entire population is found in the 
churches on a Sunday morning. Probably in 
the most favorable conditions not more than 
twenty-five per cent. attend church with any- 
thing like regularity, although if the irregu- 
lars were counted and parents of Sunday 
school scholars who reckon themselves as 
members of the congregation, even if rarely 
present, nearly half the population would 
claim a personal interest in some particular 
church. 

The table which indicates the attendance at 
different churches is of interest: 

Roman Catholic (17 churches counted, 2 
masses in each, 6 in one of them), 47,085, men 
18,924; Protestant Episcopal (18 churches 
counted), 3,046, men 1,042; Methodist Episco- 
pal (25 churches counted), 4,498, men 1,834; 
Baptist (15 churches counted), 2,358, men 938 ; 
Presbyterian (11 churches counted), 2,680, men 
957; Congregational (12 churches counted), 
1,882, men 636: Evangelical Lutheran (5 
churches counted), 840, men 314; Reformed 
Episcopal (4 churches counted), 411, men 147; 
Christian (6 churches counted), 873, men 319; 
Christian Science (4 churches counted), 3,266, 
men 1,181; Chicago Avenue (Independent), 
978, men 534, in excess of women; Kenwood 
Evangelical (Union), 272, men 122 


One can hardly fail to notice the large at- 
tendance at the Christian Science churches, 
all of which were counted, and the fine congre- 
gation at the Chicago Avenue Church of 
which Dr. R. A. Torrey is pastor. 


Summer Supplies 


Among the distinguished men who have 
been heard during the vacation in the pulpits 
of our churches no one has made a better im- 
pression than Dr. F. E. Emrich of South 
Framingham, Mass. He has preached for 
the Warren Avenue and the First Church 
people. For several years he was the pastor 
of the Tabernacle Church, where he is still 
held in loving remembrance as was demon- 
strated by the reception given him Monday 
evening, Aug. 25, at the Commons, which now 
occupies the site of the old church edifice. 
Chicago feels that in sending Dr. Emrich 
East she made a contribution which should be 
put down to her credit and remembered when 
she calls some one from an Eastern pulpit. 
The Union Park Church received the official 
acceptance of Dr. Berle’s call last Sunday. 


Convocation 

The convocation sermon of Chicago Univer- 
sity was preached Aug. 24 by Professor Ste- 
vens of Yale. The convocation address on 


The Crisis in Democracy was given Friday 
afternoon by Pres. E. B. Andrews of Ne- 
braska. He criticised the Democratic party 
for adhering to its outgrown policy; for fail- 
ing to recognize the new issues raised by 
changed conditions; for thinking that a let- 
alone policy is sufficient to cure the ills of 
oppressed ranks of society, inasmuch as we 
have now no free arable land for the poor man 
to take, but must provide for him where he 
is. Dr. Andrews thinks tariff questions are 
largely questions of the past, and that what 
is wanted is not an attack upon trusts or 
wealth or individual enterprise, but judicial 
regulation which will be for the advantage 
alike of the rich and the poor. The address 
was brilliant, startling and suggestive. 
Though evidently discouraged over the pres- 
ent outlook of the Democratic party, Dr. 
Andrews is not without hope that in the new 
age it may become the “strenuous, studious, 
wide visioned, progressive party of daring 
liberalism.” At present it would seem as if 
President Roosevelt were the best living rep- 
resentative of his views. 

Great interest was taken in President Har- 
per’s financial report for the year. There 
have been received for various purposes, not 
all of them announced, during the year end- 
ing July 1, 1902, $2,983,354, and since that time 
over $400,000 have been added to the univer- 
sity funds. The income from all sources for 
the year was $977,828, and the expenditures 
$931,826, leaving a balance of $46,000 in the 
treasurer’s hands. The number of students 
this last summer quarter has been 2,244. The 
students, with the approval and encourage- 
ment of the faculty, will begin the publication 
of a daily paper Oct. 1, with the hope, Presi- 
dent Harper said, of preventing the constant 
misrepresentations of professors’ lectures in 
the press of the city. 


Successor for Dr. Crane 


Professor Willett, the first choice of the 
trustees of the People’s Church as successor 
of Dr. Crane, has decided that he cannot leave 
his duties in the University of Chicago for the 
pulpit of this church. Professor Willett is 
very popular as a preacher and could he have 
been persuaded to fill the vacancy in this 
down-town church he would have found a 
field of very wide usefulness. 


Return of Professor Curtiss 


Professor Curtiss has returned from his 
fourth journey to Syria, where he has been 
continuing his investigations into the primi- 
tive Semitic religion. What it costs to make 
these journeys in the summer, or indeed at 
any time in the year, one who has not traveled 
in Syria can hardly understand. There is the 
weariness of from eight to twelve hours a day 
in the saddle for a month, Sundays exceyted, 
the scant fare provided for such trips, the 
poor water, and the dangers from robbers and 
hostile Arabs. Yet Professor Curtiss has 
now traversed Syria from Safita on the north 
to Petra on the south, and has gone as far east 
as Palmyra. He has made many of these trips 
without a government permit simply because 
one could not be obtained, and incurred very 
great personal risks. Twice he has been lost 
in the Hauran, and but for the good sense, 
honeyed words, exhaustless good nature of his 
guide and a wise use of “ backsheesh ” might 
have failed altogether to realize the object of 
his journeys. He has interviewed in sixty 
days 147 persons and been brought into per- 
sonal communication with twenty-five differ- 
ent villages, taken notes on the spot, usually 
employing the language of the men with whom 
he conversed, and in this way has added im- 
mensely to his store of material for illustrating 
and confirming the views presented in his 
book on The Primitive Semitic Religion of 
Today. He has studied carefully the high 
places at Petra, one of them discovered twenty 
years ago by Mr. Edward P. Wilson of Phila- 
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delphia, and rediscovered two years since by 
Professor Robinson of Chicago, another dis- 
covered last spring by Mr. Haskins of Beirut, 
and still another discovered probably by Pro- 
fessor Curtiss. Those who are acquainted 
with the book which Professor Curtiss has 
written, and which the Fleming Revell Com- 
pany published in the early summer, will be 
interested in hearing that it is to be published 
in Leipzig immediately, and that it will prob- 
ably appear in French next year. Professor 
Curtiss is anxious, if means can be secured, 
to continue these investigations in a field 
where he is a pioneer and where he has al- 
ready gathered harvests of much value. 


Working Men Not in Church 


Rev. George L. McNutt has asserted at the 
Winona Assembly that working men are not 
wanted in the churches and that this fact ex- 
plains to a very considerable extent their ab- 
sence. The ministers who heard the state- 
ment repudiated it. Certainly it is not true of 
the churches in Chicago or in Illinois. Mr. 
McNutt, however, adheres to his statement 
and will establish a church in Marion, Ind., 
whose house of worship will be provided by 
organized labor and whose membership will 
come from its ranks. Heis the man who as- 
serted that the attendance at the churches in 
Chicago was only fifty-two out of every 12,000 
of the population, though it should be added 
that he says the statement did not refer to 
Chicago. His church if it succeeds will be a 
class church, one in which wealth and culture 
will not be wanted. 


Chicago, Aug. 30, 1902. FRANKLIN. 





Reform in Church Building 


One of the most needed societies of the 
present day is a society for the reforma- 
tion and proper instruction of church 
architects. And a portion of their cur- 
riculum might be a course of preaching 
in some of the structures which they or 
their predecessors have erected. They 
would, one may suppose, from this dis- 
cipline gain some elementary ideas as to 
the relation of their work to the realit 
which it is supposed toembody. A churc 
building should, in any scientific concep- 
tion, be the accurately a ged plant of a 
spiritual force-center. tts construction 
should be designed under the one govern- 
ing idea of securing the freest possible pla 
of the inner powers which can be evolv 
outof a worshiping assembly. All that is 
known of the laws of influence, of the re- 
flection and refraction of it, so to say, re- 
sulting from an accurate grouping round 
a center, should be wrought into the 
structure. It is not enough for this that 
every one in the building may hear. 
What is required is that every whisper 
may be heard. The spiritual teacher re- 
quires for his full effect that the whole in- 
ward movement of his soul, expressed in 
word, look and gesture ; the whisper, the 
melt in the note, the overtones vibrati 
above—the whole discharge of a min 
filled with a divine message, in the com- 
plex of its majesty, tenderness and sub- 
tlety, shall fall with complete uninter- 
rupted impact upon every one who hears. 

ow far those conditions are realized 
any one acquainted with the existing 
conditions may judge. There are men 
who waste half their a power every 
Sunday in a fight with echoes and ‘‘ mag- 
nificent distances.’”’ A preacher in New 
York related how, in his hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar church, he had, from the posi- 
tion of his pulpit, to send his voice through 
forty feet of empty air before it hit a 
human soul. To build after this fashion 
is as if a man with an order to construct 
& gun — should erect a greenhouse. 
When the Scientific Church arises we 
shall have done with the architectural 
nightmares of today.—J. B., in London 
Christian World. 





I tell thee be not rash : a golden bridge 
Is for a flying enemy. 


—Byron. 
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Summer Religion 

The Brant Kock Union Chapel, managed by the 
residents and summer visitors of that thriving South 
Shore resort, is a protest to the oft-repeated state- 
ment that city people leave church duties behind 
in vacation. 

When a lady travels seventy miles in August to 
assist at a fair for a church of which she is not a 
member, it is a matter of more than usual interest. 

Mrs. Dr. Blank of Boston did not plan to come to 
her cottage until late in the season, but when the 
fair took place she made a special trip and was 
found at her table behind her artistic bower of cur- 
tains and crape paper, selling art goods, sunbonnets 
and souvenirs. 

But more than one would take that trouble to help 
the Brant Rock Chapel, for a good number of 
church members from Cambridge, Newton, Boston, 
Dorchester, Brockton, all through the summer lay- 
ish time, thought and energy to reduce the debt on 
this beautiful stone chapel. 

This is how the enterprise began: The mother of 
a large family determined that her children should 
not pass their long vacations at the ocean without 
some recognition of the Lord’s Day. For a number 
of years services were conducted on piazzas and 
lawns. Little by little interest grew, a small fund 
accumulated, and a fine clock was offered for the 
tower of the coming church. 

Mr. B. S. Bryant of Brant Rock gave the stone; 
an architect presented the beautiful design; many 
gave time and skill in the construction. Pews were 
secured at a very low figure of a Lexington church 
and the $10,000 chapel, beautiful for situation, a 
gem in itself, was erected. A children’s fair real- 
ized enough to purchase a pulpit Bible and the 
young people secured the hymn-books through an 
entertainment. 

The $5,000 debt was assumed by the faithful 
summer residents who toil ten months of the year 
in their regular churches over debts, current ex- 
penses and missions. 

Yet they have been accustomed to spend a large 
part of July and August attending committee meet- 
ings, rehearsing for concerts and entertainments, 
and making fancywork for the mid-August fair. 

In these seven years of effort the debt has been 
reduced to less than $600. These faithful, loyal 
workers are well repaid for all their labors by the 
splendid attendance Sunday afternoons and at even- 
ing vespers. 

Ministers from the cottages or from adjacent towns 
conduct the services and the denomination of the 
speaker is not brought intoquestion. Father Alden, 
descendant of John Alden of the “‘ Webster church,” 
often assisted here. Those who think the Lord’s 
Day is not kept at summer resorts should go to 
Brant Rock and see how Christians bring their re- 
ligion with them to the shore. 

During the big storm in which the Portland went 
down some of the houses were destroyed. Then the 
soul-saving church became a life-saving station, for 
about forty residents, including the nine or ten life 
savers, fled thither for refuge. A. B.C. 





A Step in Solving the Rural 
Problem 


In one school district within three miles of 
West Charleston, Vt., of twenty-six school children 
only one regularly attends any church or Sunday 
school. There are several school districts nearer 
this church than to any other. The pastor has 
been giving scientific lectures on temperance, 
God’s Hand in History, and other topics. He has 
been having temperance recitals at these school- 
houses ; and on a recent night in a very busy time 
of year, the people came from these out places to 
hear their children recite temperance selections at 
the village church. Many in the large gathering 
were surprised to see these rural non-churchgoers 
in the house of worship. Ice cream and cake were 
served at a social after the concert. The church 
people gave the warm hand of welcome. This 
work is turning interest toward the church, and is 
bringing in a few. Larger results are anticipated. 
If such work could be kept up by local pastors or 
other workers continually over the state it could 
not fail to prove helpful. 8s. 





A West Virginia Outpost Well 
Manned 


The church at Ceredo, W. Va., has the proud dis- 
tinction of having in the State University more of 
its young people than any other church in West 
Virginia. Five are already enrolled and three 
others will enter during the current year. This is 
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the more remarkable, as Morgantown, the seat of 
the university, is at the other end of the state and 
has every sort of inaccessibility. This fine record 
is due to the quality of the work done in the last ten 
years by the pastor, Rev. George Gadsby. His has 
been an unobtrusive, notoriety-shunning pastorate, 
but sterling in its methods and its fruits. At one 
time eleven of Mr. Gadsby’s people alone were on 
the ground at Newport News, the big ship-building 
center in Virginia, but owing to the Home Mission- 
ary money famine, no advantage was taken of the 
situation. There are now in the rapidly growing city 
of Parkersburg a number of his congregation, but 
no organizer has gathered them and West Virginia 
continues to hold her old record of two Congrega- 
tional churches. 

Mr. Gadsby came to this field at the close of his 
seminary course in Oberlin in 1892, His church 
has maintained ascendency in its town despite the 
fewness of immigrating Congregationalists. A min- 
ister gone out from the youth of the church, students 
at Oberlin and Washington, D. C., all speak of the 
high quality of the work done by this quiet, but tire- 
less pastor and his people. Every Congregational- 
ist in the state rejoices in his success and delights 
in his comradeship. For the smallness of the Con- 
gregational company in West Virginia there are 
some compensations in quality. J. 





New Features in an A. M. A. 
Church 


Churches in a mining town have to deal with an 
ever-changing population. One minister said it was 
like preaching to a kaleidoscope. Our little church 
at Bonair, among the Tennessee Highlanders, has 
lost many valuable workers by removals, but has 
been fortunate in having had from its organization, 
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a dozen years ago, a tireless, patient pastor, Rev. E. 
N. Goff. A few months ago he determined to have 
a reading-room and library, and the people, from 
Nashville to Bonair, seconded him so substantially 
that Aug. 3 he had the pleasure of dedicating an 
addition to the church house, providing a gymna- 
sium, reading and library room, costing about 
$1,000. Rev. W. E. Wheeler and Rev. F. L. Goff of 
Kentucky, brother of the pastor, took part in the 
service. This was followed by a two-weeks’ evan- 
gelistic campaign, with Rev. H. E. Partridge and 
Rev. Ernest Brown of the Methodist Church as 
helpers. The library has 600-800 volumes; the 
gymnasium is practically only a room as yet; the 
reading-room has a good stock of literature to start 
with. Church and reading-room are lighted by elec- 
tricity from the mining company’s plant and at their 
expense. Thus is inaugurated in one of our A. M. 
A. mountain churches the fundamentals of institu- 
tiona] church work, but with the clear understand- 
ing that the aims are spiritual. H. E.P. 





A Transfer of Value 


Rev. William B. Hubbard, for four years pastor 
at Webster, 8. D., has recently aceepted a call to 
Sherburne, Minn. But in this case the transfer 
from one state to the other is of more than passing 
moment. Mr. Hubbard is one of the original nine 
members of the Yale-Dakota Band, and has been a 
successful pastor in South Dakota for twenty-one 
years. For eighteen years he has been registrar 
of the state convention and three times has been 
an assistant registrar at National Councils. Sep- 
tember 4 he celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of a marriage which has given to his work the co- 
operation of a capable and devoted helpmeet who 
leaves a large vacancy in social and musical circles. 
Minnesota is to be congratulated upon having se- 
cured two so valuable workers. Cc. 





Record of 


Calls 


BICKERS, Wo. H., Warrensburg, IIl., accepts call 
to Weatherford, Okl. 

BooTH, HENRY K., Michigan City, Ind., to Tucson, 
Ariz. Accepts. 

BRAY, HENRY E., Stoughton, Mass., to Harrison 
and North Bridgton, Me. 

CoUNTRYMAN, ASA, lowa Falls, Io., to Bruce, 8. D. 

GILBERT, T. HOWARD, layman, to Sandy, Utah. 


Accepts. 
GREENLEES, CHAS. A., Alva, Okl., to Jennings as 
pastor of the church and principal of the demy. 





HEYHOE, ALBERT G., Bangor Sem., to Forest 
Ave. Church, Bangor, Me. Accepts. 

HuNTER, HAMILTON D., Calumet, Mich., to Chero- 
kee, lo. Accepts. 

KIRKWOOD, W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., to Chester, Ct. 
Accepts. 

Lewis, T. HENRY, Barnesville, Minn., accepts 
call to Plymouth Ch., Fargo, N. D., with Kragness, 
Minn. 

MANWELL, JOHN P., Whitney’s Point, N.Y., to 
North Ch, Amherst, Mass. 

MENZI, ERNEST U , Polk City, Io., to Nelson, O. 
Accepts. 

REED, ARTHUR T., Oberlin, O., accepts call to 
Twinsburg, O., not Levinsburg, as reported. 

RICHARDSON, DAVID A., lately of Bloomer, Wis., 
to Ladysmith. Accepts. 

RYBERG, MR.,.Carleton Col. graduate, to Nome, 
Alaska. 

SMITH, F. N., St. Paul, Minn., to Staples. Accepts. 

SNYDER, OWEN M., Freeland, Mich., declines call 
to Merrill. 

STOVER, HowARp C. (U. Ev.), Platte Valley Ch., 
Denver, Col., to Gibbonsville, Ida. Accepts. 

WESTON, BARTLETT H., Centerville, Mass., to 
Second Ch., West Newbury. Accepts, to begin 
Oct. 1. 

Wiu14Ms, Wm. J., Oberlin, O., accepts call to 
Peterson, Io. 

ZELLARS, EDWIN G., Mayville, N.D., to Paxton, 
Ill. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


AXTON, JoHN T., 8. S. sup’t First Ch., Salt Lake 
City, U., o. to accept a chaplaincy in the U.S. 
army. 

STEARNS, EDWARD R., i. Lancaster, N. H., Aug. 
27. Sermon and address to the people, Rev. P. F. 
Marston, former pastor; other parts, Rev. T. C. 


Craig. 
Resignations 


DIsBRow, EDWARD D., First Ch., Hanover, Mass., 
after a seven years’ pastorate. He expects to 


study at Yale. 
PROBERT, HENRY E., Tabor, Okl. Has gone over 
to Canada. 


the Week 


TANNER, ALLAN A., Waterloo, Io., to take effect 
Oct.1. Will engage in business in Toledo, O., for 
the present, with a view to studying practical 
problems of Christianity. 

WALLACE, DAVID, Lunenburg, Mass., to take effect 
Nov. 28, after more than five years’ service. 


Stated Supplies | 


FOLGER, ALLEN, Concord, N.H., at Bath during 
Aug. and Sept. 

KILBON, JOHN LUTHER, Newton Center, Mass., at 
Park Ch., Springfield, Mass., for two months, 
during the pastor’s absence in Europe. 

Lowe, C. M., Genoa, Neb., preaches also at Monroe, 
on Sunday afternoons. 


Personals 


LEAVITT, FRED’K W., West Point, Neb., has begun 
bi-weekly services at Crowell. 

NourRsE, ROBERT, suffered a stroke of apoplexy 
just as he was beginning his sermon in First Ch., 
Washington, D.C., Aug. 26. He improved suffi- 
ciently the next day to be removed to his home in 
Falls Church, Va. ° 

STEINER, EDWARD A., Sandusky, O., has deliv- 
ered at Chautauqua a series of lectures on A Jour- 
ney Through the Jewish World. Among the 
topics are: On the Trail of the Emigrant, From 
the Talmud to the Poets of the Ghetto and From 
Morecco to Chicago. 


Churches Organized 


Fonp!s, CoL., 23 Aug., 62 members. 


Dedications 


OAKLAND, CAL., Fourth, dedicated, free of debt, 
Aug. 24, its new meeting house, in its new loca- 
tion in a promising section. It has cost $9,300, 
the last $700 being easily raised at the dedication 
service under Dr. McLean’s practiced hand. Rev. 
C. R. Brown preached the sermon. 


New or Unusual Features 


LINCOLN, NEB., Plymouth. The board of deacons 
appointed one of its number as pulpit supply dur- 
ing August. 

PIERCE, NEB., at a recent communion service, 
formally installed Mr. George H.Spink as deacon. 

ST. JOHNSBURY, VT., South, at the close of Dr. E. 
T. Fairbanks’s pastorate of twenty-eight years, 
held a unique service including a Welcome from 
Pulpit to Pew. 

WEBSTER GROVES, MoO., is using as prayer meet- 
ing topics the characters in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, doubtless identifying them with modern 
society. Last week’s subject was Mr. Pliable. 
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Summer in Berkshire 


This is a period of exceptional opportunity 
for our churches. No village or hamlet is 
without its colony of city people who have 
come to these beautiful hills for rest and re 
freshment. There is not a congregation but 
has been increased by those who look up, not 
only to the hills but to the Lord who made 
them, for help and strength. Thus the sum- 
mer, as a rule, finds our pastors in their pul- 
pits. Most of them take their vacation in the 
winter, or are away only for a Sunday or two 
during the summer. Exceptions this year 
have been Dr. W. V. W. Davis of First 
Church, Pittsfield, who has been abroad since 
Easter, and Dr. R. D. Mallary of Housatonic, 
who has spent July and part of August in 
England. The Housatonic pulpit has been 
supplied by Prof. C. F. Kent of Yale Divinity 
School. 

The smaller churches in South Berkshire 
have been particularly active during the sum- 
mer. Mr. H. A. Lincoln, an Andover gradu- 
ate, has carried on an important itinerant 
ministry for some weeks in the extreme 
southeastern part of the county, preaching in 
schoolhouses and chapels, and visiting sys- 
tematicaliy all the scattered hi mes. The 
church in New Boston, under the energetic 
leadership of Rev. A. R. Atwood, is repairing 
its church edifice and parsonage. Sheffield is 
planning aggressive work for the winter, its 
newly chosen pastor, Rev. F. E. Bolster, being 
already upon the field. 

The committee under whose management 
the very successful simultaneous mission was 
held last winter has already issued its an- 
nouncement of the new series planned for the 
coming season. Everything promises a seri- 
ous effort on the part of all our churches to 
make themselves felt as never before. 

The death of Rev. Walter B. Street at Lee 
in July saddened the church of which he had 
been in his youth a member and earnest 
helper and removes a promising and conse- 
crated minister of God. 

Early in Jane Miss Annie S. Thomas con- 
cluded a period of about two years of special 
Christian work ion Berkshire. She has visited 
many of its churches and has rendered spe- 
cial service more or less extended in a consid- 
erable number of communities. The women 
of our stronger churches have aided materi- 
ally in the support of her work, yet Miss 
Thomas entered and continued in it chiefly as 
a labor of love, and performed, before she 
left, an important service for the religious 
life of this county. R. ©. 





In and Around New York 


A Clubhouse for South Church 


The Young Men’s League of South Church, 
Brooklyn, has leased a building adjoining the 
church and has furnished it as a clubhouse, 
to be conducted along somewhat the same 
lines as the Ariston League House of Lewis 
Avenue Church. While the building is to be 
under the care of the Men’s League, other 
parish organizations will u-e part of it as 
needed. Dr. and Mrs. Lyman are expected 
home early in October. During their absence 
repairs have been made in the house of wor- 
ship, including the overhauling and partial 
redecoration of the organ. Mr. Wilson has 
been in charge during the summer. 


Baptist Vacation Schools 


The daily vacation Bible schools maintained 
by the Baptist New York City Mission Soci- 
ety have just closed their third and most suc- 
cessful season. They have been maintained 
at ten centers in Manhattan—twice as manyas 
last year—with an average attendance of 819, 








Why Modify Milk 
for infant feeding in the uncertain ways of the nov 
ce when you can have always with you a supply of 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk, a perfect 
cow’s milk from herds of native breeds, the perfec- 
on of infant food? Use it for tea and coffee. 
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from July 7 to Aug. 28. The schools were in 
charge of students from various colleges and 
seminaries, women assistants being provided 
where needed, most of them volunteer. A 
uniform system of teaching has been followed 
and it is said that those in charge have exerted 
a wonderful influence on the children. 


Deaf [utes Lose a Friend 


The name Gallaudet and the education of 
deaf mutes are well-nigh synonymous. There 
were two Gallaudets, both New England men, 
and both married deaf mutes. The younger, 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, has just died, 
full of years and of honors. He was born 
eighty years ago in Hartford, and founded a 
church in New York that came to be known 
in two continents as the center of religious 
work for mutes. With the name Peet, that of 
Gallaudet came to be known throughout Eu 
rope, and gave to America a leadership in the 
work of teaching mutestotalk. Dr. Gallaudet 
established a missionary force which is able 
to afford religious services to mutes distant 
from asylums, and in Western states where 
such asylums have not yet been built. He 
also established a home on the lower Hudson 
River for aged and infirm mutes. oc. N. A. 





It is some relief to weep; grief is satisfied 
and carried off by tears.—Ovid. 






















that you get PEARL- 
INE, when you buy 
it. Grocers have 
poorer washing- 
powders—that 
pay more profit. 
Sometimes 
these are sent 
“by mistake,” 
or because “ out 
of Pearline.’’ 
You'll be told, probably, “ just 
as good—just the same thing.” 
This is not so. Prove it for 
yourself. PEARLINE the 
best washing-powder, the 


Most Economical “3 


Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours. a prominent business man 
of Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear 
from any ambitious reader of The Congregationalist 
who desires a technica! education. This gentleman, 
whose name is withheld at his request, has at his 
disposal a few scholarships, limited to Sept. 25, 
entitling the holder to free tuition in a well-known 
correspondence school. Write to T. 8. B., Box 
3737, Boston, Mass., for particulars. 
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General Debility 


Day in and out there is that feeling of 
weakness that makes a burden of itself. 

Food does not strengthen. 

Sleep does not refresh. 

It is hard to do, hard to bear, what should 
be easy—vitality is on the ebb, and the 
whole system suffers. 

For this condition take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It vitalizes the blood, gives vigor and tone 
to all the organs and functions, and is 
positively unequalled for all run-down or 
debilitated conditions. 


Hoop’s PILLS cure constipation. 25 cents. 








powiyion EUROPE 





“FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Commonwealth 
BR OPFOM, 2.2.2... .cccccccccccccccccccccccoccccesccccs 
New England.......... 

Commonwealth 


For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Ce., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


A Farm for You 


alifornia 


The Santa Fe will take you there 
any day in September or October for 
only $33 from Chicago or $25 from 
Kansas City. 


Corresponding rates from East generally 
— tickets good in tourist sleepers or chair 
cars —enjoyable ride on the shortest, 
quickest, pleasantest line. 

Also one fare, plus $2, round trip to Great 
Southwest, tirst and third ‘Tuesdays, 
August, September, October. 
Exceptional opportunities for homeseek- 
ers in magnificent San Joaquin Valley, 
California. Money-makinog investments. 
Write to Gen. Pass. Offite, A. T. & S. F. 
R’y, Chicago, for Califofiia land fulders. 


Cheap Excursions 











SOMETHING EXTRA 





Start with the belief that a good Bedstead 
is worth almost any reasonable price you 
choose to put into it—always providing, of 
course, that the price is represented by actual 


value put into the goods. 


Here is a Bedstead which represents 
It is a Bedstead with an ‘‘extra,”’ 
with ‘“‘something added,” something that lifts 
it out of the ordinary and makes it unique. 
This is instantly detected in the frame. 
The pillars are nearly two and a half inches 
in diameter ; the filling is fifty per cent. thicker 
than usual; so are the sockets. The mounts 


Value Pius. 





are all of extra size, while the huskings are great collars of brass that are most 


imposing. 


Such a Bedstead makes a most distinguished appearance in a room. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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The Progress of Christianity 


Rev. Dr. W. E. Griffis, in an article in the 
Standard, gives discouraging facts as to the 
decline of church attendance and the evi- 
dences that the organized work of the churches 
is at a standstill both in this country and in 
Great Britain. But he is confident that the 
Christian religion is constantly growing more 
pervasive and effective. He says: 


Never was the power of the Founder 
more manifest than in our age. We see 
this in the more of popular education 
and in the noble standards of public serv- 
ice set forth in our colleges and universi- 
ties and their “settlements” and ‘ exten- 
sions,” in the humanization of law, in the 
increased sensitiveness to suffering, in 
the prige pommenae of hospitals, in the 
growth of an army of nurses, in prison 
reform, in social amelioration, and in the 
clarification of the ideas which lie at the 
basis of human progress. Our true ad- 
vance has been not in mechanical in. 
ventions, or in methods of communica- 
tion and transit, but in the leavening of 
a larger mass by the forces inherent i2 
Christianity. Ours is the era of spiritual 
expansion. Never was the army of faith 
larger, or missionary activity both at 
home or abroad greater. Many who least 
profess to be actuated by the command- 
ments of Jesus are really doing his work. 
It is not for the Master’s disciples to re- 
buke those who imitate the Christ, though 
they are not in tke circle of the twelve, 
or even in the corporation. 

In reality this is a religious age. 
Though labels may be rewritten or trans. 
ferred, the trend of things is nearness to 
the divine Founder, and this is increas- 
ingly manifest—whether those to whom 
tradition is hallowed like it or not—by 
the removal of many courses of inter- 
mediaries between the men of today aud 
the Son of Man. To those who see the 
reality of things, there is transformation 
indeed, but it is of the tree, not of the 
cloud, that is, normal and beautiful evo- 
lution. . Those who realize that all true 
progress in Christianity consists in a 
deeper insight and closer apprehension of 
the original ideas of the Master will not 
be cast down but cheered. This much is 
certain, that when the church lives more 
like her Master and goes forth seeking to 
save, when she more clearly apprehends 
the truth which he lived before he taught 
it, when she substitutes the simplicity of 
his teaching for the vast accumulations 
whith have been deposited upon it, when 
she stands for righteousness und for right- 
eousness only, there will be nothing to 
mourn over either in the phenomenon or 
the leavening. 





Striking Utterances 


I am a man of an archaic temperament and 
I wish you all large families.— President 
Roosevelt, at Lewiston, Me. 

There are great problems ahead of us asa 
nation, but the really greatest problem is 
the problem of making better men and better 
women of all of us.—President Roosevelt at 
Dover, N. H. 

I believe in total abstinence. Because those 
people who use liquor in moderation would be 
absolutely as well without it, and because 
those people who use liquors to excess would 
be immeasurably better off without it, I be 
lieve the idea] condition would be the absolute 
prevention of the use of alcoholic beverages. — 
Hon. Joseph Manley, at a Grange Meeting in 
Augusta, Me. 





Nothing with God can be accidental. Every 
sequence, sweet or bitter, is the harvest of 
sown action. God has no favorites who can 
hold fire in the hand and escape pain, or har- 
row and till without treasure. ... Heaven 
here or yonder is the place of ends, the har- 
vest home with its garnered sheaves, accom- 
plished triumph, transport of self-completion. 
—Clarence Lathbury. 
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Mallinskdod 


A healthy and well nourished infant 


gains in weight, 


sometimes slowly 


and sometimes rapidly, according to 


age and other conditions. 

Mellin’s Food babies make a normal 
gain in weight and attain that plump 
and solid condition so gratifying to 


the parents. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 





COOKING SCIENCE 


ates by law, whether 
men, nations or things. And 
when you come to seek the 
reason for the 
Superb Baking Qualities 
of the famous 


Magee “Ranges 


you will find that same old 
law of causation in operation. 
Magee Ranges do the best cook- 
ing, easiest, quickest and with 
the least coal consumption be- 
cause they are built scientifi- 
cally. For over 50 years they 
have been reducing cooking to 
the science of absolute ease. 
That’s why all best cooks pre- 
fer Magee Ranges. 





i) 


Any dealer whovalues your trade will sell you the 
Magee Ranges and Heaters, Ash for circular. It’s 
Sully illustrated and free. 


MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 


32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass, 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.”’ 


5 Zo Fane, MORTAAGES. 


TO THE 


LOA Aj THRIFTY 


residents of Salt Lake City and valley are 
renumerative and safe, They borrow to 
build homes, bring new land under 
cultivation, invest in live stock, etc. 
Fourteen years of success in supply- 
ing conservative capitalists with high 


grade first mortgage securities warrants" 


us in soliciting correspondence from 
parties having money which they desire 
toinvest in real estate securities of un- 
questioned safety. The charges for our 
services are moderate. References given, 
All Correspondence Promptly Answered. 


F. E. McCURRIN & CO., 
Investment Bankers Salt Lake City, Utah, 











% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
Full discription on application. If 
interested write B.H.Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. 





descriptions on application. If inter- 
ested write J-S. Variand, Buffalo Center, Is. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five ines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Seventy pews for sale, with cushions pease 
cally new Address, Treasurer Congregational Church, 
Groton, Ct 


Wanted, by one of the old benevolent societies of 
Massachusetts, an uumarried man, not more than thirty 
years of age, to devote his entire time to the work of the 
society. Address, Everett B. Stilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 

















Wanted, A Janitor for North Yarmouth Academy. 
Specially favorable opening for a young man desiring 
instruction, with opportunity to aid himself, by securing 
full tuition and one-half board. Term opens Sept. 9th. 
Address Rev. B. P. Snow, A. M., Principal, Yarmouth, 
Me. 


A Cuban medical doctor, aged 37, married, without 
children, desiring to study English for twelve months, 
wishes to take some position in the United States at a 
moderate salary, so that he can pay expenses. Has some 
knowledge of English already, is competent to teach 
Spanish and is at present the secretary of the Educa- 
tional Board, Cienfuegos. Reference can be made to 
Rev. A. De Barritt, Cienfuegos, Cuba. 
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Employment in Heaven 


Mr. Moody was once asked what was his 
conception of our employment in heaven. 

His reply was characteristic of the man: 

* Activity, with perfect satisfaction.”— The 
Institute Tie. 





Anniversary of a Pioneer En- 
deavor Society 


On Aug. 24, 1882, Dr. McLean, then pastor of 
First Church, Oakland, Cal., organized with thirteen 
charter members the first Endeavor Society on the 
Pacific coast and one of the earliest in the land. 
Its twentieth anniversary was celebrated Aug. 24. 
Dr. McLean presided, and the program was carried 
out by the ex-presidents. Among topics presented 
were Some of the greater results of Christian En- 
deavor, Personal benefits, Our members in the field. 
This large society has been exceedingly useful. Its 
membership has now spread throughout the world, 
and includes three ministers, two ministers’ wives, 
three missionaries’ wives and two prominent Y. M. 
C. A. workers. N. 








LASELL SEMINARY.—Some of the improvements 
that have been made at this well-known school for 
young women. Lasell Seminary, besides surprising 
its returning pupils with a splendid new organ, will 
invite them into an almost new dining-room, so 
handsomely has this always dainty room been re- 
decorated by Bemis & Jewett of Newton Center. 
An entirely new ceiling has been made with panels, 
etc. Every inch of the swimming-room has been 
done over in ivory white, and the whole interior will 
seem almost like a new house, so elaborately has it 
been refreshed. So that this famous school enters 
upon the second year of its second century as one 
of the best of schools for the training of young 
women for homes. Lasell still insists on the small 
number which makes personal care and character- 
building possible. 








Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING. Pilgrim Hall, Sept 15, 
10.30A.M. Subject, The Ongoing Revelation ; speaker, 
Rev. E. 8. Stackpole. 

BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, Convention, Boston, 
Oct. 9-12. 


AMERICAN BOARD, Oberlin, Oct. 14. 
Te ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 
WomMAN’s BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 
Wamas’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
ct. 29. 
WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Washington, Nov. 5, 6. 
STATE CONVENTIONS, 1902 


Minnesota, Fergus Falls, Sept. 16 
Washington, Spokane, Sept. 23 
Maine, Bath, Sept. 23-25 
North Dakota, Valley City, Sept. 23-25 
North Carolina, Raleigh, Sept. 24-29 
Montana, Helena, — 30 
Oregon, Salem, oct. — 
Idaho, New Plymouth, Oct. 2 
Riouing, Cheyenne, Oct. 465 
California, Petaluma, Oct. 7 
Wisconsin, La Crosse, Oct. 7 
South Carolina, Charleston, Oct. 9-12 
Southern California, Ventura, Oct. 

Jtah, Ogden, Oct. 15-17 
Nebraska, Weeping Water, Oct. 20-23 
Colorado, Pueblo, Oct. 21 
Alabama, Nov. 12 
Georgia, Savannah, Nov. 13-16 
Connecticut, New Britain Nov. 18-19 


Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. P 








FOX—In_ Pinebluff, N. C., Aug. 9. Catherine Traver, 
wife of Rev. Dan’l W. Fox, and daughter of Prof. 
L. 8S Packard. 

HU MPHREY~—In Derry, N. H., Aug. 24, Deacon Henry 
B. Humphrey, in his 37th year. 

ADAMS-—In Sedgwick, Me.. Aug. 10, of heart failure, 
Capt. Robert Chamblet Adams of Montreal, Can., son 
of the late Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D., of Boston, 
Mass., aged 63 yrs. Interred at Bluehill, Me., Aug. 14. 

R. C. A. 
A Memory Tribute 


He lives and knows that his Redeemer lives, 
The traveler within the Father’s home; 
Throughout the deep his path, the sky his dome, 
From boyhood sought relief which ocean gives. 
A navigator skilled: in hope subiime— 
Such power o’er men that not an oath was heard 
From East to West, with Christ-won souls on board; 
“ Off Soundings” wrote, and “ Histories in Rhyme,” 
Parental covenant he ratified 
By early faith confessed: such anchors hold 
Forecast within the veil. Who Christ received, 
Become the sons of God, nor are denied 
Or die the death—in book of life enro led 
Liveth forevermore, who once believed. 

8. G. J. 





BAKING DAY 


is an easy day when you use a 








GLENWOOD WITH ASBESTOS —LINED 
Gl OVEN AND TWO OVEN SHELVES = 


THE GLENWOOD AGENT HAS THEM. 











—Pilgrim Teacher. 








The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This 
is the only edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, 
whose attestation appears on the back of the title page. 
“ This version is the best that has ever been published in the English language.”’ 
“Tt will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever the English language 
is spoken.”’— 7he Congregationalist. 
With references and topical headings prepared by the American 
Revision Committee. 
Long Primer 4to, from $1.50 upwards. 
Smaller Edition, Bourgeois, 8vo, from $1.00 upwards. 
For sale by all leading booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 











THE LARGEST BIBLE SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. 


Ten Thousand Students Annually Enrolled. 


Directed by THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY. 


Only non-resident work offered. 


Advanced Courses for Ministers, Teachers, Colleges and Schools. 
Elementary Courses for Laymen, working independently or in groups, in the ChurchgSunday School 


Young People’s Society, etc. 


R« 


For new and complete calendar of announcements address ; 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 
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‘In Excelsis 


is beating all records as a high-stand- 
ard and yet truly popular hymn-book. 
It has already become a great favorite 
among Congregational Churches. 
If you need a new book, it will pay 
you to send for a free returnable copy 
of In Excelsis to 


THE CENTURY Co. 


Union Square, New York City 














For SUNDAY -SCHOOLS. 


CG E M Ss 288 pages. Full Cloth Covers. 

of SONG | $25 per 100. Sample, postpaid, 20c. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For sale by Cong. S. S. and Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS. 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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The wien ery reproduction of the wonderful single 
line portrait of McKinley in “ Around the Pan” (2.00 
volume) for a limited time prepaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 


“This book should be one of the most popular of the 
literary season.”—.V. Y. Christian Herald. 

** We should be surprised, indeed, to hear of any pur- 
chaser the opinion that he had not got his money’s worth 
(82.00) .”—. FV. Sun. a 

“ The pen and ink sketches are excellent.”— Springfield 
Union. 

“It is certainly destined to great popularity.”’—Lowis- 


| ville Courter Journal. 





“It bears the earmarks of a book that will have a 
tremencous sale and b more. popular as time 
passes.” — Pittsburg Leader. 

“The illustrations are equal to his humorous letter 
press,”— Montreal Star. 

““We predict for it a tremendous sale.”— Montgomery, 
Ala., Advertiser. 


THE NUT SHELL PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. P. 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A GOOD POSITION anda 
7 larve salary always await an 
expert Book-Kee teach 


you Toe keeping thoroughly 
at gauhie by mail, and make absolutely 


no charve for tuition until we 


lace you ina ig position. 
wish to bet 


TAUCHT Eee 
add P mbeted FRE BOOK a 


mercial 
Drawer 85, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Equal to the Situation. 


The meetings, often in the woods ad- 
joining church or schoolhouse, were gen- 
erally at a late hour, the men having to 
care for their stock, get supper and come 
often several miles ; hence it was not un- 
usual for proceedings to be at their height 
at midnight, I was at such a gathering 
in the lower part of the state, where Jack 
Agery, a noted plantation orator, was 
holding forth, denouncing the Democracy 
and rallying the faithful. He was a man 
of great natural ability and bristling with 
pithy anecdote. From a rude platform 
half a dozen candles flickered a weird and 
unsteady glare. Agery as a spellbinder 
was at his best, when a hushed whisper, 
growing into a general alarm, announced 
that members of the Ku Klux, an organ- 
ization noted for the assassination of 
Republicans, were coming. Agery, a 
born leader, in commanding tone, told 
the meeting to be seated and do as he bid 
them. 

The Ku Klux, disguised and pistol- 
belted, very soon appeared, but not be- 
fore Agery had given out and they were 
singing with fervor that good old hymn, 
‘Amazing grace, how sweet it sounds, 
to save a wretch like me.’”’ The visitors 
stood till the verse was ended, when 
Agery, self-controlled, called on Brother 
Primus to next lead in prayer. Brother 
Primus was soon hammering the bench 
and calling on the Lord to come on his 
“white horse and to come this very 
minute.” “O,” said the chief of the 
night riders, ‘‘ this is only a nigger prayer 
meeting. Come, letus go.” Scouts were 
sent out and kept out to see that “ dis- 
tance lent enchantment to the view,” 
and the political feature of the meeting 
was resumed.—From Gibb’s Shadow and 
Light. 





Is Confucius to Blame 


“It would not’be fair to charge to the 
great sage the abominable sorcery, idol- 
atry, and the craven fearof demons which 
degrades the Chinaman, nor the witch- 
craft which everywhere prevails; but he 
certainly cut the tap-root of all progress 
when he left God out of his scheme, and 
especially in his famous exhortation.” 

“What is that,” asked Marion. 

“It is this, Honor the gods and keep 
them far fromyou,’ which the Chinese 
have interpreted to mean, ‘Be polite 
to what is supernatural, but have nothing 
to do with it.’ Thus taught the great 
agnostic, Confucius. And so aspiration 
was cut off from the poor Chinaman. 
Instead of giving a system of life, fraught 
with aspiration, hard indeed to live up 
to, but charged with the seeds of every- 
thing good and blessed, such as Jesus 
taught, Confucius shaped the ancient 
traditions so as practically to leave out 
their soul. He framed a system which is 
practical, easily carried out, serves ad- 
mirably its purpose, but which has left 
the poor Chinaman exactly where he was 
a millennium anda half ago, and where 
he is today.’’— From In the Mikado’s Serv- 
ice, by W. E. Griffis. 
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A New Pilgrim Influence 


The beef trust will have one good effect, it 
will turn attention to vegetarianism. We eat 
too much meat, anyway. Let us not legislate 
against the trust, but quit using any beef for 
six months and note the effect. Meat makes 
people pugnacious and i:ritable. Cereals and 
vegetables conduce to placid temperaments, 
conserve the Golden Rule and make it easier to 
love our neighbor. The Webster Groves Bul- 
letin is content to see beef prices go skyward. 
All things are going to work together for in- 
creasing interest in beans and cereals. Let 
us not forget that beans have been the staple 
diet of Congregationalists from the time the 
Pilgrim fathers landed at Plymouth. All the 
other denominations have split into many di- 
visions. They are meat eaters. Success to 
the beef trust!—it will Congregationalize all 
the churches of our country. ‘This is a sound 
religious argument which is commended to 
the secular press.— Rev. Charles L. Kloss. 
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There’s a right 

chimney for every 

lamp, and my 


name Is on it. 


MACBETH. 


If you'll send your address, I’ll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, tu 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburg] 








year, and give as a premium 


physical condition and measurements. 
course of éxercise for youths and adults of either sex. 


culture and healthful living 
day, which has many imitators but no real competitors 
course at 


EUGEN SANDOW, Mail Dept. 





SANDOW’S 
Great Offer 


, will be issued the first American edition of SANDOW’S 
MAGAZINE, - "Physical Culture, and to insure an edition of at least one hundred 
thousand copies, I make this extraordinary offer: Upon receipt of $1.00 (the 
annual subscription price), I will send the magazine monthly to any address for one 


My $10 Course FREE 


This postal course in physical culture has achieved marvelous success, and on this offer 

/ guarantee that every subscriber will receive the same careful 

attention as if the full fee for the regular course was paid 

On receipt of the subscription ($1.00) I will send a blank for recording present 

From this I will immediately prescribe a suitable + 
If a subscriber wishes the maga- 
zine only, the blank may be transferred to another person. 

W'S (American) MAGAZINE will be even more complete than his English 
publication, which throughout Europe is recognized as the chief authority on physical 
Over 300,000 pupils are following the Sandow System to- 


This offer positively expires November 1st. But a subscriber may 
his own convenience before January 1,1903. Send remittance to 






begin the 


Boston, Mass. 











/ From 
Darkness to 
e 
Light. 
Habit is strong; the 
mind is stronger. 
An awakening intel- 
lect makes the will 
77 that breaks an un- 
fy datural habit, and in 
the choice ‘of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness tolight. Tobe men- 
tally and physically 
sound we must eat natu- 
ral food. In the Whole 
Wheat nature has provided 
— he food; that is, food 
hat CONTAINS all the 
la fei -¥ CORRECT PROPOR- 
TION NECESSARY to NOURISH 
EVERY ELEME NT of the HUMAN 
organism. 


SHREDDED 
Wical 
BISCUIT | 


is Wheat, whole wheat and ( 
nothing but the wheat, made ¥ 
palatable and digestible for 
man’s use. 

You will live in the overs of natu- 
ra! conditions if you us 

SOLD BY ALL GROC mes, 

Send for “The Vital Question” cook 
book, (free). Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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CHURCH sacar Tn 
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to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





BELLS 


Church and Schoo aeSena 
Steel Alloy eee Cc. BELL éo., * Hillsbore,® 





Estab. 188% 

a eae GAEATEST cal and Chime, ry 
Lake and EB. indis Tin 
Bell Foundry, 


Write for Catalogue to EE. WV. VANDUZEN ge 
Buckeye Oincinnati, O. 





MENEELY & CO. init tocsorae 

® BELL FOUNDERS 

Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grads 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, 4c. 

The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 
_° AND PRICES 


“ PERMANENTLY 


ELASTIC 


IMPROVED — 

| CUSHION FELT 
pa ; 8% 
cn BENT & C0. 


93: CAUSEWAY 
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Pews, Assembly Chairs 


a CHURCH SEATING. and Pulpits. Our at 
ee) tractive designs are also durable, com fort- 
his able and aid to better listenipg. Free cata- 






logue. American School Furniture Company, 
Salesroom, 19-23 W. 18th Street, New York 

















Every church should use our 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Send for Trial Outfit. 
Sip Address THOMAS COMMUNION 
SERVICE Co., Box 332, Lima, O. 
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FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


ATMANU: JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 
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Congregational Clubs 
BY REV. C. THURSTON CHASE 


Congregational Clubs are not least among 
the activities of American Congregationalism. 
Yet few persons have definite knowledge of 
them or their methods of work. A brief 
statement drawn from printed statistics and 
an extended correspondence may therefore be 
of value, as well as interest. 

Of these organizations there are now fifty- 
three, ranging from Boston to San Francisco, 
and from Fargo to St. Louis. All have come 
into being since 1869, when Boston took the 
lead. In the decade following 1882 great 
activity was exhibited in the formation of 
Congregational Clubs, one-half of the entire 
number being organized in that short time. 
The last of the sisterhood was established at 
Kingfisher in 1900. These clubs hold an aver- 
age of five meetings annually; Boston, the 
most successful as well as the oldest, meeting 
most frequently, that is nine times during the 
year. The aggregate membership of fifty of 
these clubs exceeds 6,200, the list again being 
headed by Boston with two clubs having a 
combined membership of 600. 

The lay and clerical leaders in the various 
churches of the denomination meet far too 
seldom. Hence the Congregational Clubs 
throughout the country have wisely empha- 
sized the social features of their life and have 
sought to afford opportunity for informal 
acquaintance. This side of the club life has 
been worth most when stress has been laid on 
sociability between the members of different 
churches rather than between those in attend- 
ance upon the same church. One unique 
feature of the Minnesota Club’s social life is 
an outing at the close of each spring, at which 
no program is presented, but the entire time 
devoted to social enjoyment. 

With most of the organizations the second 
important activity is literary or educational, 
since men and women of distinction in liter- 
ary, philanthropic and political spheres are 
invited to give addresses, each upon his own 
specialty. In a few instances one notes the 
admirable feature of open discussion follow- 
ing these more formal addresses. Social 
meetings have been made enjoyable, too, by 
informal toasts after dinner. 

Only in a few instances have the Congrega- 
tional Clubs concerned themselves with the 
distinctively religious problems of the church 
universal or of the Congregational denomina- 
tion as such. The clubs at Concord, Newton, 
Chicago and Boston do at times deal with the 
larger religious and church questions. Less 
and less as time goes on are these finding 
place in the interest of the other clubs, even 
where the club forms the only common ground 
of meeting between the clergymen and the 








PREACHER’S CHILDREN 


Same as Others. 


The wife of a prominent divine tried the food 
cure with her little daughter. She says, “I 
fee] sure that our experience with Grape Nuts 
food would be usetul to many mothers. Our 
little daughter, eight years old, was subject to 
bowel trouble which we did not then under- 
stand and which the doctor’s prescriptions 
failed to cure. 

We had been using different cereals fer 
breakfast and finally becoming discouraged I 
said, ‘I will try an experiment, I will discard 
all other cereals and use only Grape. Nuts for 
breakfast.’ The three children all like it bet- 
ter than anything else and are so fond of it 
that I hardly let them have all they want. In 
a short time I could see an improvement in the 
bowel trouble. 

We began using Grape-Nuts five months ago 
and now not only has the bowel trouble dis- 
ap ed but the child has grown so plump 
and well—in fact was never so fleshy before— 
that all our friends notice and remark about 
it. Wethink we have an ideal breakfast which 
consists of whole wheat bread with butter, 
Postum Cereal Coffee and Grape-Nuts. This 
is all we care for and I think it would be hard 
to find many families so invariably healthy as 
isours.”” Name given by the Postum Co., Bat- 
tie Creek, Mich. 





laymen of a district. A noteworthy instance 
of religious interests is presented by the re- 
port of the Outlook Committee to the New 
Haven Club in February, 1901. This printed 
report sets forth that “ since it is one of the 
purposes of the club to aid in strengthening 
and building up the Congregational churches 
in and about New Haven,” the club itself 
should undertake a thorough examination 
into the causes of the apparent decline in the 
membership and enterprise of the churches 
of the order in Connecticut and, having deter- 
mined the causes, should endeavor to discover 
and apply cures. In only one instance is 
there a record of benevolent enterprises being 
presented and receiving support from a club 
as such. 

Another line of activity worthy of censider- 
ation at this time is the practical interest 
taken by several of the most active and suc- 
cessful c'ubs in sociological and civie prob- 
lems. Boston, Brooklyn and Chicago are the 
strongholds of Congregationalism in this coun- 
try. In Boston and Chicago the Congrega- 
tional Clubs have taken active interest in the 
problems of the city’s government and the 
care for the city’s poor and vicious. The ag- 
gressive leadership by these clubs of the 
Christian forces of their respective cities is 
too well known to require more than mention 
here. The Brooklyn Club is now shaking 
itself from a long lethargy and is likely to 
play a similar réle in the City of Churches. 
Can a better base of operations for Christian 
citizenship be found than that presented by 
these social branches of our church life? Is 
not this the direction in which the Congrega- 
tional club life of the future ought to be head- 
ing? 


A Greater Gift Than Money 


Speaking of Batavia Street brings to 
my mind the case of one slum tenement, 
with three rear houses upon the lot, that 
challenged the constant attention of the 
King’s Daughters. There were eighty 
families in it, as near asI cancount. A 
drunken husband, cutting his wife’s 
throat, brought me first there, as a re- 
porter, years ago. It seemed somehow 
just the scene for such atragedy. In this 
slough was an English family, honest, 
decent people, whose presence there, 
when I came to know about them, re- 
deemed the whole foul spot. The wife 
was like a dozen charitable societies 
rolled into one, and the tenement, be- 
sotted and foul, held her in reverence as 
a ministering angel. She was that truly. 
With her husband out at work, earning 
just enough at that time to enable them 
to scratch along, and two little children 
to look after, she was everlastingly doing 
something for some one who needed it in 
the house—nursing the sick, sitting up 
nights with delirious men, planning and 
interfering to keep the boys out of mis- 
chief. I sometimes hear people say, ‘‘Oh ! 
what canIdo? Thereisso much.” She 
did what came to hand, and her hands 
were always full. I believe she had more 
real influence over the lives of those poor 
tenants than an army of mere preachers 
would have had. Thatis what one person 
can do by giving himself, not his money. 
It is pleasant to add that better days 
came to these two, as they were bound to. 
The man is now the janitor of a down- 
town office building, but his wife has not 
lost her interest in her old friends. She 
is today one of the strongest props of the 
King’s Daughters in their tenement house 
work.—Jacob A. Riis, in the Sunday 
School Times. 


An All-Round Christian Life 


He who, in the spirit of Jesus, makes 
it the purpose of his life to know the 
truth and to do the right, and who trusts 
that the Father, who is revealed in Jesus 
Christ, will do that which is best for all 
men in time and eternity, in my opinion is 
a Christian.—Rer. A. H. Bradford, D. D., 
in Christian Herald. 
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THE OLD WAY 


Of Treating Stomach Trouble and Indi- 
gestion, a Barbarous and Useless One. 


We say the old way, but really it is the 
common and usual one at the present 
time, and many dyspeptics, and physi- 
cians as well, consider the first step in 
attempting to cure indigestion is to diet, 
either by selecting certain food and re- 
jecting others, or to greatly diminish the 
quantity of food usually taken. 

In other words, the starvation plan is 
by many supposed to be the first essential 
in the cure of weak digestion. 

The almost certain failure of the star- 
vation cure for stomach trouble has been 
proven time and again, but still the usual 
advice, when dyspepsia makes its appear- 
ance, is a course of dieting. 

All this is radically wrong. It is foolish 
and unscientific to recommend dieting or 
starvation to a person suffering from dys- 
pepsia, because indigestion itself starves 
every organ and every nerve and fibre in 
the body. 

What is needed is abundant nutrition, 
not less, and this means plenty of good, 
wholesome, well-cooked food and some 
natural digestive to assist the weak stom- 
ach to digest it. 

This is exactly the purpose for which 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are adapted 
and this is the way they cure the worst 
cases of stomach trouble 

The patient eats plenty of wholesome 
food and Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets digest 
it for him. 

And this is in accordance with nature 
and common sense, because in this way the 
whole system is nourished and the over- 
worked stomach rested, because the tablets 
will digest the food whether the stomach 
works or not. One of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will digest 1800 grains of meat, 
eggs and similar food. 

Any druggist will tell you that Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets is a remedy of extraor- 
dinary value and probably is the purest 
and safest remedy for stomach troubles. 

No person suffering from r digestion 
and lack of appetite can fail to be imme- 
diately and pee ae ewe if they 
would make it a practi¢e to take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal. 
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DO T-THROW-AWAY. . 
OLD CARPETS 


VACATION is over and you are planning 
how to make the home cheery and bright 


for the winter. Don't buy new rugs. Send 
your cld carpets to us so that we may make 
them over and return them to you in the form 
of rugs that will serve you well. The cost of 
this transformation is small. Our customers 
are a happy lot of people. :: 3: 2 2% 


WRITE FOR PRICE AND 


FURTHER PARTICULARS. 
Lewis Batting Co. :: Walpole, won I] 























© you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. . 
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Bible Study at Winona Lake 


The Eighth Winona Lake Bible Conference 
closed with something akin to a repetition of 
Pentecost. For ten days perhaps a thousand 
ministers and a8 many more Jaymen have 
come apart for rest, meditation and study. 

The keynote of the meetings this year has 
been A Passion for Souls. Dr. Chapman, di- 
rector of this conference from its beginning, 
is also chairman of the Special Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh on Evangelism. 

From the office of that committee here an 
influence is radiating that it is hoped will 
stir the denomination throughout. Here are 
gathered the evangelists approved by that 
committee for training and inspection and 
representative preachers from America, Eng- 
Jand and Scotland. Easily head and shoul- 
ders above them all stands Rev. George J. A. 
Ross, a London Presbyterian. He has been 
well seconded by George Jackson, a Metho- 
dist of Edinburgh, James Mursell, a Baptist 
of London and John Robertson of Glasgow. 
The president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works is here to see what use is to be made 
of the $50,000 he has already put at the dis- 
posal of that committee. 

The gentle spirit and deep spirituality of 
Dr. Chapman control everything. His mind 
and heart are pre-eminently adapted to guide 
this combination of Chautauqua and North- 
field. 

The Presbyterian committee on evangelism 
in a few days will send to every Presbyterian 
minister in the United States the suggestion 
that the first week in November be set aside 
for personal work, winning souls by private 
conversation ; that, beginning Sunday morn- 
ing and closing the next Sunday evening, 
every minister omit all preparation of ser- 
mons, all usual pastoral work and letter writ- 
ing; that the closing day, Nov. 9, be made a 
Decision Day in Christian Endeavor meetings 
aud all church services as well as in the Sun- 
day school. This extension of a good idea 
seems to be legitimate. 

This committee on evangelism reports that 
it has fifty calls for an approved evangelist 
for every one it can supply. Hence, it recom- 
mends every pastor to be his own evangelist. 
The suggestion will be offered to the other 
denominations. Ww. 8S. B. 





No Wealth But Life 


There is no wealth but life. Life including 
all its powers of love, of joy, and of admira- 
tion. That country is the richest which nour- 
ishes the greatest number of noble and happy 
human beings; that man is richest who, hav- 
ing perfected the functiors of his own life to 
the utmost, has also the widest helpful influ- 
ence, both personal and by means of his pos- 
sessions, over the iives of others.—John 
Ruskin. 








DON’T TRY PRESSURE. 


Trust to Intelligence. 


You cannot by process of Jaw prevent any- 
one from drugging themselves to death. We 
must meet the evil by appeal to the intelli- 


gence. 

One of the drags that does the most harm to 
Americans, because of its widespread use 
and its apparent innocence, is Coffee. Ask 
any regular coffee drinker if he or she is per- 
fectly well. At least one-half are not. Only 
those with extra vigor can keep well against 
the daily attack ot caffeine (in the coffee). 
The heart and pulse gradually lose strength; 
dyspepsia, kidney troubles and nervous dis. 
eases of some sort set in and the clearly 
marked effects of coffee poisoning are shown. 
These are facts and worth anyone’s thought. 
The reasonable and sensible thing is to leave 
it off and shift to Postum Food Coffee. The 
poison that has been secretly killing is thus 
withdrawn and a powerful rebuilding agent 
put te work. The good effects will begin to 
show inside of ten days. If health and com- 
fort are worth anything to you, try it. 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 





Our Waggish Contemporaries 
ENCOURAGING 


Blomfield, Bishop of London, presided at a 
meeting of a debating society where the stu- 
dents were all dead in earnest. One strong, 
indignant young gentleman inquired, orator- 
ically, “‘ What, sir, would the Apostle Paul 
have said, could he have seen the life of lux- 
ury led by our present race of prelates and 
church dignitaries, riding about in their car- 
riages and living in their palaces ? What, 
sir, repeat, would he havesaid?” ‘I think,” 
said the bishop, interrupting the speaker, in a 
meek and mild voice, *“‘that he would have 
said, ‘Things in the church must be looking 
up 7» 

SUSPICIOUS 


Mrs. Simpson : “ I’m worried about Jimmie’s 
tendencies.” 

Mr. Simpson: “ He doesn’t tell fibs, or hook 
cookies, does he? ”’ 

Mrs. Simpson : “ No, but he always behaves 
when we have company.” 


THE CLAIM OF A PARISHIONER 


The four-year-old daughter of a popular 
New Hampshire clergyman was ailing one 
night, and was put to bed early. She said, 
“Mamma, I want to see my papa.” Her 
mother replied, “‘No, dear, your papa must 
not be disturbed.” Pretty scon she said 
again, “I want to seemy papa.” The mother 
replied as before, ‘No, your papa must not 
be disturbed.”” It was not long before she 
uttered this clincher, ‘Mamma, I am a sick 
woman, and I want to see my minister! ”’ 


A CRUCIAL TEST 


The minister was nailing a refractory 
creeper to a piece of trelliswork near his front 
gate, when a small boy stopped and watched 
him with great attention. ‘* Well, my young 
friend,” he said, pleasantly, ‘‘ are you looking 
out for a hint or two on gardening?” “No,” 
said the youth, ‘‘I be waiting to see what a 
parson do say when he hammers his thoomb.” 


THE YOUNG ECONOMIST 


“Willie,” said his father, as he proceeded 
with the laying on of hands, “‘I am sorry to 
have to do this—it hurts me more than it 
does you.” ‘‘ Well,’ returned the precocious 
youngster, resignedly, ‘“‘I never did believe 
in these sympathetic strikes anyhow. They 
always do more harm than good.” 


CONSIDERING THE CHICKEN 


The little daughter of the new neighbor 
had rung the front doorbell twice. “ Please, 
mum,” she said to the mistress of the place, 
“mamma wants to know very much if you 
are going to plant a garden this spring.” 
“Why, my child, what does she want to know 
that for?” ‘* Well, we are going to raise some 
spring chickens, but there's no use of trying 
to raise chickens if none of the neighbors 
keeps a garden.” 


TRUE ENTERPRISE 


* Any one killed in that fire down at the 
Old Maids’ Home?” asked the great editor 
of the assistant. 

‘Nothin’ but nine cats,’ said the assistant, 
who was not alive to the possibilities of 
yellow journalism. 

“Great Scott, man,” yelled the great editor. 
** Rash an extra on the streets and run a red 
ink headline clear across the front page say- 
ing, * Eighty-one Lives Lost.’ ”’ 





The value of the church is in its diversity 
of gifts. Each member magnifies his : ffice 
and gift, and is strong to perfect others. 
Perfection in one of its real meanings is a 
mending, a refitting. The church is then a 
repair shop. A proper advertisement of its 
work would be: Broken resolutions mended! 
Feeble knees stiffened! Hopes repaired! 
Backbones refitted! Dispositions retempered! 
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ABSOLUTE RANGE PERFECTION 
ee) |. Sold for 


»} Cash or on 
Monthly 
Payments. 







after six montes’ trian ClAp)'S Ideal Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent to 100 per cent better ry can buy 
elsewhere. My superior location on Lake Erie, where 
iron, steel, coal, freights and skilled labor are the 


cheapest and best, enables me to furnish a TOP NOTUH 
Steel Range at a clean soving of $10 to $20, quality 
considered. of Miss. River. 


bye ms paid eas’ 
Send for free catalogues of all styles and sizes, with 
or without reservoir, for city, town or country use. 

CHESTER D. CLAPP, 211 Lynn Street, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


(Practical Stove and KRauge Man.) 

















__ Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’sS FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and socia] condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missiouaries; promotes temperance 
homes aud boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels 
publishes the Sav/or’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


Life Boat 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 


the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secre’ary. 
W. HALL Ropkxs, Treasurer. 










The Mere Mention 


DELICIOU 


Suggests at Once 


PERFECTION 
IN CVRE 


INSIST UPON HAVING YOUR 
TABLES SUPPLIED WIGH 
THE BEST 





"The Mould of a Man’s Fortune,” 


says Bacon, “is in his own hands.” Especially 
is this true now, when he can, by means of En- 
dowment Life Insurance, accumulate a fortune 
by moderate yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly 
instalments. 


The Prudential 


Insurance 
Company 
of 


America 


STRENGTH OF 
John F. Dryden GIBRALTAR 


President 


Home Office 
Newark, N. J. 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad 
to receive, free, particulars and rates of Endowment Policies. 





























Twenty-five Years of 





Experience 





in the construction of writing machines, which 
are behind the Remington Typewriter, mean 
everything to the purchaser. He knows that he 
is getting a reliable machine when he buys a 


REMINGTON 


Wyckoff, Seamans @ Benedict 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 











If you contemplate the purchase 
of an organ for the church, chapel 
ot home, you should have one of 
our new illustrated catalogues free 
for the asking. Send postal to 


ESTEY ORGAN Co. 
180 Tremont Street, Boston 


Factories, Brattleboro, Vt. 





